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Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS 


by MARJORIE PARADIS 


Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young people. 
situations will delight actors and audiences. 
drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 


entertaining 


Crisp dialogue and 
This book will be a boon to teachers and 
Junior High and High School. 
210 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS 
by MILDRED HARK and NOEL McQUEEN 


{ new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. 
Book Week, etc. 


plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers. 


days” including such occasions as Election Day, 


these 


Contains new plays for all the “special 
Tradition and fun are combined in 
Junior High and High School. 


422 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by AILEEN FISHER 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material—plays, poems, skits, 


group readings, and recitations. 


The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanc ed and effective holiday programs. 


Flexible casts and simple staging. Primary, 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
TEEN-AGERS+{ 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holi- 
days and special occasions; modern set- 
tings, true-to-life teen-age characters. En- 
tertainment is the prime objective of these 
plays, but each brings out the ideals and 
traditions of the holiday it dramatizes. 
Junior High and High School 

355 pages; $3.50 


Previously published 


Intermediate, 





and Junior High. 394 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE PLAYERS} 
edited by SYLVIA E. KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining plays for primary grades 
covering a wide variety of subjects—holi- 
days; general plays on such subjects as 
health, courtesy, safety, etc; legends, fa- 
bles, fantasies, and fairy tales. Easy to 
produce, with simple settings. Primary 

338 pages; $2.7 75 


and atill in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT 
OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 
Junior High and High School 

371 pages; 
MODERN COMEDIES FOR 
YOUNG PLAYERS} 
by MILDRED HARK and NOEL 
McQUEEN 
Junior High and High School 

373 pages; 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG ACTORS} 
edited by A. S. BURACK 
Primary through Junior High 

264 pages; 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN? 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Primary and Intermediate 
886 pages; 


$3.50 


$3.50 


$2.75 


Do.40 


$4.75 





RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* + 
by WALTER HACKETT 
Junior High and High School 

277 pages; 
CAREER PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 
Junior High and High School 


342 pages; 
ON STAGE FOR 
TEEN-AGERS* + 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Junior High and High School 

432 pages; 
SPECIAL PLAYS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS*+ 
by MILDRED HARK and NOEL 
McQUEEN 
Intermediate and Junior High 

397 pages; 


$2.75 


$3.50 


$3.50 


$3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of 


Magazine for Young People. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.———— 


the school year, salvia to PLAYS, The Drama 
Sample copy on request.) 
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AAs the Cditor Sees It, 3, 


“A Prize Blackboard Beauty,” runs the main 
head. “Pupils help Dallas Blonde win title of 
‘Prettiest U. S. Teacher,” runs the sub-head. 
From a daily tabloid or typical “movie” or “con- 
fessions” magazine? No, from LIFE, February 
23, 1953, pictorializing a CBS contest, the winner 
of which (quite naturally?) got a free trip to 
Hollywood. 

We will not quarrel with the judges’ selection, 
even though obviously it would be impossible to 
prove that this judgment was correct. 

We will not quarrel with the noble purpose- 
“to prove that school teachers don’t pose for Hal- 
loween masks in their spare time.” 

But we will quarrel with this type of cheap 
sensationalism and its implication that the beau- 
tiful teacher is the good teacher. She may be, 
and she may not be. Certainly there are far more 
good teachers who are not beautiful than there 
are good teachers who are beautiful—if beauty 
concerns only physical make-up. 

In our own educational experience under 87 
different teachers we had only one who could be 
classed as beautiful of face and figure. But she 
was not one of the six we selected as being of 
greatest beneficial influence. 

Pulchritudinously, how would you rate your 
own “best teachers” ? 

In most schools the average student knows 
little about the student council, its ideals, goals, 
organization, activities, difficulties, etc. Hence 
we are heartily in favor of Waukegan’s (Illinois) 
“Know Your Student Council Week.” Posters, 
newspaper publicity, assemblies, and other de- 
Invited dele- 
gates from elementary schools came for a dis- 


vices and methods were utilized. 


cussion of the possibilities of organizing their 
own councils, 


Concerning the increasing practice of flooring 
gymnasiums with asphalt tile and other materials, 
Commissioner E. A. Thomas of the Kansas High 
School Activities Association writes: “It is our 
decided opinion that schools that are ‘talked 
into’ laying gymnasium floors of any material 
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other than good maple, make a great mistake. . . . 
Architects, contractors, and salesmen are doing 
the schools a disservice, in our opinion, when 
they attempt to influence schools to install floors 
of any material other than maple in a room 
that is used for basketball.” Advice from a com- 
petent professional! 


There is a great deal of competent criticism 
of television programs. For example, The Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and Televi- 
sion recently issued its Report on Children’s 
Radio and Television Programs—an evaluation 
of 58 hours of children’s programs of the seven 
Los Angeles television stations. 

The top three evaluations, “Excellent,” 
“Good,” and “Fair,” totaled 23 hours, 45 min- 
utes. The bottom three, “Poor,” “Objectionable,” 
and “Most Objectionable,” totaled 34 hours, 20 
minutes. Nearly 70 per cent, 39 hours, were 
evaluated as “Fair,” “Poor,” “Objectionable,” 
and “Most Objectionable.” “Objectionable” was 
by far the most common, with 24 hours, 55 min- 
utes. “Good,” ranked next, with 10 hours, 45 
minutes. 


Perhaps here is a project for the student 


council—a survey of students’ choices, time, eval- 
uations, etc. And it would make a fine assembly 
program. Raising watching standards is basic to 
improving television producing. 


Why could not, and should not, interscho- 
lastic high school athletic association schools 
establish a regular policy of exchanging assembly 
programs with each other? They could, and 
should. 

Because these schools are usually close to 
each other, and their staffs and students are 
somewhat acquainted, such a project could be 
easily developed. It would not only tend to im- 
prove assembly practice but would also make for 
a more cordial inter-school spirit—often lacking 
because of intense athletic rivalry. 

A good example is the recently organized ex- 
change of the “Big Twelve” high schools of cen- 
tral Illinois. 
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Airplane, radio, and television eliminate practically all ocean barriers: 
have brought us next doer to our neighbors overseas. 


Edueational Leadership 


HE AMERICAN TRADITION is 
pioneering. Americans have been, and are 
builders of the new, and not mere conservers 

of the old. The typical American is a man of 
imagination, living in a world that is yet to be 
created. 


one of 


He believes in taking chances, and 
operating on the offensive, rather than on the 
defensive. He is at his highest and best when 
seeking for the new—whether it be pioneering 
in the wilderness, working in a research labora- 
tory, or creating a new social program. 

Today, the world needs that faith, spirit, and 
energy of the American people again functioning 
While the old field of action as 
pioneer on a material or geographical frontier is 
gone; the spiritual, political, educational, and 
economic frontiers remain. Out of the wilderness 
of anarchy, in a divided world, we must build 
a new international order that rests heavily upon 
a spiritual and a cultured, as well as upon a 
mechanized civilization. The American people 
are typically, basically, and wholeheartedly mis- 
sionaries pioneering in the fields of religion, edu- 
cation, political-interaction, and social needs. 
They are ready to make all necessary sacrifices, 
but they want to know first that the orders are 
coming from sane, sober, sincere, reliable, ex- 
perienced, and honest backers; and second, that 
the emerging world-plan-of-action is more clearly 
conceived, more adequately planned, and more 
effectively administered than in World Wars I 
and Il. 

The youth of today, both in schools, and in 
the armed services, have a right to ask whether 
those who sit at the peace conference are imbued 
with, and will stand for, the spirit of democracy 
with which they have been indoctrinated in 
American schools, and for which they have 
pledged their lives; or whether these representa- 
tives will have vested interests that will make of 
them (youth) a mere monster, a mockery to the 
ideologies for which they die. 


as pioneers. 


We have established priorities for everything 
but first-class statesmen and/or leadership. We 
have second and third string men where first 
string men are needed. In times of crisis, the 
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fans want the best players on the team, and not 
the substitutes. Contempt for amateur leadership 
in political, economic, educational, and social 
areas is rampant at a time when respect for pub- 
lic authority is indispensable. 

Dramatic events of the last few years have 
tended to focus our attention on the needs for 
a world view, for a global vision and for inter- 
national mindedness. That a world order of some 
kind is emerging has already been decided by 
the facts of technology. The only living option 
before the peoples of the earth is the character 
of that order. This is an urgent necessity, but 
it would be unwise to let this necessity blind us 
to the fact that Americans’ leadership abroad 
rests heavily upon our strength and unity at 
home. 

It is essential today that education come de- 
cisively to grips with the present world crisis. 
No thinking person doubts that we live in a 
divided world, and at a decisive moment in hu- 
man history. Atomic scientists, political states- 
men, leaders in education, and some members of 
the clergy see the trends of events, and are doing 
their utmost to help us realize how easily and 
quickly a world catastrophe may come. They 





Our Cover 


The upper picture was contributed by the Tucson, 
Arizona, High School. It shows a group of stu- 
dents participating in a very unusual! and interest- 
ing activity—a chess club. Interschool competi- 
tion and participation has developed with other 
high schools having similar clubs. See story on 
page 260 of this issue. 


The lower picture was contributed by Omaha 
University, Omaha, Nebraska. It shows some of 
the “runners” as they cross the river, Indian 
fashion, as they are “running a ticket” from the 
Mayor of Omaha, Nebraska, to the Mayor of 
Crete, Nebraska. The ticket represented admis- 
sion to a football game between schools of the 
two cities. See story on page 250 of this issue. 
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know the power for destruction possessed by the 
weapons fashioned by man’s creative knowledge. 

Furthermore, they realize that scientific prob- 
lems on which the destructive weapons are based 
are no secrets to scientists of other nations. And 
to the present horror of atomic weapons, hydro- 
gen bombs, biological and chemical instruments 
are now being added. Moreover, they realize 
that America no longer has a monopoly on the 
engineering processes involved in the manufac- 


ture of these weapons. 
The discovery and release of these new-found 


instruments of destruction has brought man 
within sight of unknown and untold human suf- 
fering and world devastation just as truly as it 
has brought him in sight of an era of material 
advancement, human betterment, and the prom- 
ise of a better future. 

Man can, and must, now choose which he 
will have. Science and technology have made a 
The question is what 
Shall it be 
based upon armament, suspicion, and force, or 
shall we attempt cooperatively to build a free 
world. 

The possibility of this choice is the supreme 
issue of our day, and it will, of necessity, in- 
fluence the ordering of educational priorities. 
Obviously it is a big order, and nothing less 
than a complete reorientation of our thinking 


world order inevitable. 
kind of world order shall we have. 


will suffice if mankind is to survive and move 
on to higher levels. 

In a real sense, the future of our civilization 
depends upon the direction education takes, not 
only in the distant future, but in the months im- 
mediately ahead. The crisis is admittedly world- 
wide, and therefore all nations need re-education 
to meet it. 

Our new position in international affairs in- 
creases rather than lessens our obligation. We 
can begin by doing something in our own coun- 
try now—extend this effort and pattern to oc- 
cupied areas in the hope that by so doing we will 
win the respect and friendly cooperation of other 
nations. In a divided world, ways and means 
must be found to involve more men and nations 
in decisions which involve the welfare of all. 

Within recent decades, and at present, our 
democratic principles have been, and are being 
dangerously challenged by authoritarianism, and 
two world wars have failed to resolve this con- 
flict. The issue of a free society versus totali- 
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tarianism is still very much with us. It is per- 
haps the critical, and supreme political, issue of 
the day. It is the faith and hope of the American 
people that the ultimate verdict in this conflict 
will go to that form of human association or 
government which best serves the needs and 
promotes the highest welfare of the largest group. 

A form of education that respects the dignity 
and worth of the individual—i. e., provides op- 
portunities for each and every group, or indi- 
vidual in a group, to discover and develop his 
personality to the highest and fullest possible 
extent. We firmly believe that democracy in 
education and in government is this form, but 
we shall convince others only by numerous, and 
varied demonstrations, and not by words alone. 

To preserve this democratic way, we must 
constantly seek to improve it. Surely this fact 
determines one of today’s urgent objectives of 
secondary education. It should become a_pri- 
mary aim of all classroom teaching and more 
important still, of every phase of institutional 
life. 

The “Student Activity” program has as its 
prime purpose the discovery and development of 
individual interests, talents, needs, and abilities. 
To discover, liberate, develop, and perfect the 
intrinsic powers of every citizen of the school is 
the central purpose, and its furtherance of in- 
dividual self-realization is its greatest glory. 

A free society is composed of free citizens, and 
men are not made free solely by the absence of 
restraint, but more by the functions of the mind 
and spirit. Freedom flows directly from strength 
of character, firmness of conviction, and integ- 
rity of purpose. It is channeled by knowledge, 
understanding, and the free exercise of choices, 
and discriminative judgments. It is developed 
through freedom of thought, discussion, and 
conscience in action, not only in rights and op- 
portunities but also in corresponding responsi- 
bilities and obligations. 

If our secondary schools are to graduate in- 
dividuals who shall have learned how to be free, 
in the larger sense, they will have to concern 
themselves with the development of self-disci- 
pline, self-reliance, group approval, and group 
disapproval—with group concern regarding ethi- 
cal principles as a guide for conduct, with group 
concern regarding sensitivity of injustice and 
inequality, with group concern regarding human 
motives, aspirations, discriminating appreciation, 
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and with a wide range of human values reflected 
through the democratic spirit of cooperation and 
compromise. 

Obviously the magnitude and extent of this 
undertaking cannot be encompassed through or 
by means of the traditional classroom procedures 
alone. The basic tenets and implications of this 
program call for a larger vision and purpose 
coupled with a reorientation in procedures and 
administration. 

In our relatively short span of educational 
history, we have made tremendous strides to- 
wards human understandings, equity, social jus- 
tice, and freedom for all. We have deepened and 
widened our educational and social conscience. 
We have come to demand and support social 
action designed to promote understandings and 
democratic cooperation and participation in the 
administration of student affairs throughout the 
better school systems in our country. Only by 
helping youth and teachers to see, comprehend, 
and ardently support today’s democracy in the 
light of our vision of what democracy can be, 
will they come to really appreciate the size of 
the job that remains to be done. 

Formal classroom teaching, however excel- 
lent will not weave its spirit into the innermost 
fiber of students. Democracy must be lived to 
be thoroughly understood, appreciated, and ac- 
cepted. It must become in all our teacher-pupil 
relations an established attitude and activity— 
a way for students and teachers to live and work 
together harmoniously—not just words in text- 
books, or a series of slogans. 

A rededication to this way of thinking, living 
and working will necessarily involve the emotions 
as well as the intellect. Perhaps the first task 
for teachers in this respect is to inspire in our 
youth a consuming enthusiasm for this demo- 
cratic way of life, and at the same time develop 
in them an active appreciation of the different 
cultures, races, and ideologies, in our society. 

As democracy forges ahead on the interna- 
tional scene, the heart of:the matter then becomes 
a high regard for others, and this regard cannot 
stop short at national boundary lines. Obviously, 
education for peace is a condition of our survi- 
val, and it must have a high priority in all our 
curriculum planning, student organizations, and 
administrative procedures. 

In a world in which technology is acting as a 
solvent of our futures—traditional practices, 
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vested interests, and timeworn method will have 
to be modified if contemporary civilization is to 
survive. Curriculum experts, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and lay-leaders will have to help our 
citizens, both youth and adults, to move from 
the provincial, and insular mind, to a democratic 
and international mind. 

The airplane, radio, and television have 
wiped out the ocean barriers: they have brought 
us next door to our neighbors overseas. Foreign 
affairs are no longer foreign. Our new role as 
leader in the international scene has come upon 
us so suddenly that we approach it with hesita- 
tion and fear, rather than with the exciting vision 
of its possibilities. Our thinking still bears the 
marks of provincialism, and we fail to perceive 
the rich advantages of cultural diversity. The 
major part of this task will still devolve upon the 
schools. 

Because of the drastic advances in natural 
and physical sciences, the development of a social 
and political technology is an imperative today. 
Men’s capacity to subdue nature to his will has 
far outrun his ability to understand himself or 
to reconstruct his social institutions. Witness 
atomic energy, synthetic rubber, radar, radio, 
television, rainmaking, etc. 

We have grown strong in the mastery of our 
physical world, but by no means have we grown 
equally strong in the ability to manage and 
direct the social forces that control and shape 
our lives. Hence it is imperative that we now 
find the will, the ways, and the means of re- 
ordering our organizations and institutions to 
the end of making our scientific technology con- 
tribute to our well-being rather than to our 
destruction. 


We need to experiment boldly in the whole 
area of human relations—seeking to modify 
existing concepts, organizations, and institutions 

to the end of discovering new workable pat- 
terns of human associations. We must bring our 
social and political skills abreast to the skills in 
natural sciences. 

The decades ahead rest as much upon leader- 
ship in social institutions and social engineering 
as upon superiority in natural science. It is 
therefore the prime responsibility of our schools 
today to develop personnel and to inaugurate 
extensive programs in the areas of social science, 
social living, and social technology. In a divided 
world, we must plan with intelligence and crea- 
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tive imagination the course we are to take to- 
wards the kind of tomorrow the youth will 
inherit. 

To this end the educational task is not only 
the numbers to be educated, but the kind of edu- 
cation that is to be envisaged, administered, and 
evaluated. To the extent that the youth are in- 
vited in on the planning, administering, and 
evaluating the entire program will they willingly 
cooperate, comprehend, evaluate, and enthusiasti- 
cally support. Contrariwise to the extent they are 
denied this wholehearted participation, will they 
continue to submit docilely, conform passively, 
and accept in a lukewarm fashion the prescribed 
program of their educational seers. 

The education of today and tomorrow must 
be an active process, dynamic in function, or- 
ganic in aim, and vitally connected with the en- 
tire community. It must be conceived as a means 
of building personalities capable of adapting 
adequately, reacting dynamically, to their cus- 
toms, beliefs, traditions, institutions, and environ- 
ment. 

Perbaps a democratically conceived and 
operated program such as is reflected through 
our school, and/or adult, forums, student coun- 
cils, home room organizations, G. O. assemblies, 
etc., constitutes the best intellectual and social 
laboratories for discovering and developing the 
varying personalities, and at the same time pro- 
viding social laboratories for the expression of 
the democratic principles upon which this so- 
ciety was founded, now rests, and must continue 
to be maintained. 


We Profit by Their 
Contributions 


LATIN DEPARTMENT 
Latrobe High School 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Can you imagine our government without 
laws, our buildings without domes, or our houses 
without plumbing? Can you imagine April 
without April Fool’s Day or spring without the 
May Day celebrations? Can you imagine our 
literature without drama, our country without 
democracy, our moral codes without the dignity 
of free men? Only then will you realize the role 
that the civilization of ancient Rome plays in the 
understanding of the world today. Only then will 
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you comprehend the magnitude of the influence 
of Rome. 

The most important of all Roman contribu- 
tions was the preservation of the Grecian ideals 
of democracy. It was only through Rome that 
the modern world received the torch conveying 
the ideal of free men. 

Perhaps the most striking of Rome’s contribu- 
tions was her language. Six out of every ten 
English words owe their derivations to Latin 
roots. Latin gives a more precise and explicit 
vocabulary. We understand more fully the minds 
of the Romans through their language, and there- 
fore we can compare our civilization with that 
of Rome—we can compare our emotions with 
theirs. In our modern civilization we look upon 
the same loves, hates, and prejudices that har- 
assed the hearts of ancient Romans. What is 
better still, we can analyze the problems of Rome 
with historical perspective and seek solutions to 
our own difficulties. We can ponder their mis- 
fortunes, benefit by their mistakes, and skirt the 
destructive shadows of greed and indifference 
that spelled the end of the “fast fading Mistress 
of the World.” 

The economic and political problems of Rome 
seem strikingly similar to our own. During the 
Golden Age of Rome, business and enterprise 
flourished, but prior to this period there was 
little business activity. These areas bear sem- 
blance to our periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion. In times of little business activity in Rome 
the farmer clamored for cheaper money just as 
he does today. The agricultural situation in Rome 
became so acute that farmers, oppressed, rose up 
in revolt to right their grievances. The Ameri- 
can colonists fought and shed blood for the right 
of liberty they were denied by Great Britain. 
Rome was founded as a tottering settlement in 
constant danger from the armies of the Etruscans. 
Fighting and dying, the Romans won their lib- 
erty. Freedom acquired in this manner is most 
dearly cherished; but when taken for granted, 
it becomes our downfall. 

Through the use of such parallels we have a 
more thorough knowledge of the world today. 

Rome has created the precedent for world 
happenings. This pattern is much the same in all 
cases. A nation drunk with an avaricious lust, 
feeds its insatiable desire by conquering other 
nations and draining their wealth through taxes 
and tributes. But the greater and more abundant 
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her riches, the more decadent her character be- 
comes until but one end is inevitable: her de- 
struction. Perhaps America can profit by this 
poignant preview from the past. 


Our knowledge and wisdom, our prejudice 
and tolerance, our whims and fancies, our loves 
and hates—all are intensified through a study of 
ancient Rome. 


Who should compose the personnel of the Student Council? Should any and 
every pupil be permitted to serve with this important organization? 


Standards for Members of 


Student Couneil 


TANDARDS that should be met by members 
S of student council may be divided into two 

general categories: (a) those that might be- 
come part of the bylaws of a council; and (b) 
those that should be considered by the students 
when voting on candidates. 


The formal requirements should be cut to a 
bare minimum. This practice seems to be com- 
mon in adult civic groups where age, citizenship, 
and residence are frequently the only basic re- 
quirements for candidates for office. However, 
political parties and the voters frequently choose 
office holders from candidates who, by training 
and experience, seem to offer the most promise 
of success in performing the duties of that office. 


These basic, or formal, requirements should 
be met by members of student council. 


Each member of student council should be a 
bona fide student in the school at the time of his 
election to the council. He may serve for the 
duration of his term of office which may be a 


semester or a year, but he forfeits membership on, 


the council if he leaves school before the end of 
his term of office. This standard is similar to the 
adult requirement of residence in the political 
subdivision served. 


Each member of student council should be 
passing in all subjects during the semester preced- 
ing his election to council. Athletes who repre- 
sent the school in interscholastic competition 
must pass at least three major subjects or their 
equivalent according to standards set by state 
associations of interscholastic athletics. Members 
of student council should meet a higher scho- 
lastic requirement. Some councils require a “C” 
average but leadership is not necessarily the ex- 
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clusive property of the average, or better-than- 
average, student. Some schools impose a periodic 
checkup on the scholastic record of members dur- 
ing their term of office. This may be a desirable 
practice to follow especially in cases where the 
term of office is longer than a semester. 


Each member of student council should 
qualify as a good citizen. If “school citizenship” 
is marked on the report card, the candidate 
should have no demerits against his record. In 
some schools, the principal or a faculty com- 
mittee passes on the “good citizenship” of can- 
didates. Even if this quality is not formally rec- 
ognized, students should be conditioned to nomi- 
nate and elect only good citizens. 


Each member of student council should seek 
that office; he should not be given a seat ex 
officio. An organization must have in it a large 
percentage of workers, not just “names.” Ex 
officio members may be less interested than 
others in the business of student council. In 
some schools candidates for positions as student 
council officers must circulate nominating peti- 
tions. This practice, if conscientiously followed 
by participants, will indicate that the candidate 
seeks the office and that he has some popular 
support. 


Each member of student council should repre- 
sent a group which meets regularly so that he 
can ascertain opinion of his constituents and 
report to them at stated intervals. Each member 
of the student council should represent approxi- 
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mately the same number of constituents, not 48 
in one homeroom and only 24 in another! Sen- 
iors should not be represented out of proportion 
to their numbers in the school. One student 
should not be represented several times through 
membership in different organizations which elect 
members to ‘the council—Athletic Association, 
Honor Society, a club, homeroom, etc. Student 
council officers should be elected by ALL stu- 
dents in the school and underclassmen, not just 
seniors, should be eligible for those offices. 


Less formal requirements should also be 
recognized by students when they select members 
for student council. These standards may be 
stated in the form of questions students might 
ask themselves. 

1. Will this candidate represent me well. in 
the meetings of the student council? In other 
words, is he well acquainted with the opinions 
of his classmates? If not, is he willing to listen 
to our points of view? 


2. Will he put the welfare of the whole 
school, i.e., of ALL students, above the special 
interests of any one group? 


3. Will he reason things out for himself 
rather than be swayed by the emotional appeal 
of certain leaders? 


4. Does he accept responsibility well and 
carry out tasks assigned him despite personal 
sacrifice or assumed shortcomings? Will he keep 


our group well informed on council actions? Is 
he capable of expressing himself well on his feet 


or in writing? 


Obviously these questions can be answered 
only by each student according to his conscience. 
If a majority of students elect student council 
members who meet these requirements, we shall 
be developing good voting habits in school citi- 
zens. We must remember, however, that the most 
capable person does not always win the election 
in adult society. Therefore, let us not be ex- 
tremely critical of youth who make some mistakes 
in school. Students can learn by recognizing 
these mistakes and often they will select more 
capable leaders at the next election. 


Editor’s Note: This manuscript has been prepared by Dr. 
William S. Sterner, Assistant Professor of Education, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Before joining the Rutgers faculty, Dr. Sterner was a student- 
council sponsor and secondary-school principal. 
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Art plays an important part in the practical 
use of many items for life needs. It is this pur- 
pose that placed art in many a school program of 
the past for utilitarian purposes. Yet in this day 
and age we still utilize art as a utilitarian sub- 
stance, but with the knowledge that such purpose 
is not the sole dominant factor in the art pro- 
gram. It is now but one of the many possible 
uses of art for human needs. 


A hand-stenciled set of place mat and napkins. 


Textile painting and design function within 
the crafts area. These too, render utilitarian 
services. But in addition, they present means 
toward economic living and more enriched lei- 
sure hours, and towards a genuine appreciation 
of art qualities through personal manipulation of 
materials. 


The Design Element 


There are certain design motifs that are better 
known, more important, or still more popular in 
the different sections of the United States. In 
the Southwestern part of the United States there 
are three motifs that are applicable to the study 
under discussion. Briefly, these are: (1) The 
Indian Motif, (2) The Mexican Motif, and (3) 
The Western Motif. The Indian motif offers 
such materials as the Kachina doll, pottery, rugs, 
and language symbols. The sombrero, the serape, 
jewelry, and ceramics are bases for the Mexican 
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motif. The Western motif with its spurs, boots, 
saddle, steer horns, skull, and wagon wheels 
parallel the others in popularity. 

Designing for textiles requires certain obser- 
vations. One of these is studying the material— 
the fabric. The material should be one that is 
applicable for such use. Fabrics with an average 
body quality serve the purpose quite successfully. 
Fitting the design to the fabric pattern is another 
observation of importance. Whether it is a skirt 
or a blouse, the design should fit both the fabric 
as well as the shape and size of pattern. 


The Painting Element 

Textile painting may be divided into three 
separate areas, yet its overlapping in methods 
and techniques serve quite well as nucleus for the 
whole process. First, there is the area of free- 
hand painting. Next, there is the area of hand- 
stencil painting. Thirdly, there is the area of silk- 
screen painting. 

Free-hand painting is one of the most original 
ways of working a design, yet, on the other hand, 
it is the most difficult. The difficulty arises from 
the standpoint of multiple production. A free- 
hand design is seldom produced in quantities, 
because it is not easy to do so. The area of hand- 
stencil painting does away with some of one’s 
originality, yet it provides many opportunities 
for practical work in fabric painting. The part 
it robs of one’s originality is made up in the 
quantitative production, but not as desirable as 
one might suppose. 

Stencil painting involves certain technical 
steps that are everything but creative. Yet these 
welcomed aids such as the stencil knife, the com- 
pass, the french curve, or the spray gun make 
work easier, especially where unusual and unique 
effects are desired. 

Silk-screen painting is 
a commercial process in 
most instances. It is be- 
coming quite important in 
fabric design. The fact 
that it is purely a me- 
chanical procedure does 
not take into account the 
opportunity it provides 
for creative abilities. In- 
dividual creative powers 
can be exercised by means 
of the silk-screen method. 
This process is a time- 


A skirt done with 
silk-sereen and 
spatter gun. 
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saving device, for one can produce as many 
copies of a design as desired. 


Projects 
There are many possibilities in textile paint- 
ing and design. Among the popular projects are 
the following: 


table cloths ties 

napkins dresses 

towels sport shirts 
nlace-mats drapes 

posters curtains 
handkerchiefs scarfs 

skirts stationery 
blouses Christmas cards 
yardage goods aprons 


Materials 
The materials required for some of the proj 
ects depend on the ingenuity of the person work- 
ing with them. Therefore, most of the essential 
materials needed under each category are given 
here. 


Free-hand Drawing 


oil paints 

color extender 
acetic acid 
drawing board 
fine sable brush 
paste colors 
textine 
turpentine 


fabric 
stencil brush 

(round or flat) 
colored lacquers 
dyes 
textile cleaner 
white vinegar 
blotter 

Stencil Painting 

fabric 
color extender 
textine 
dyes 
acetic acid 
stencil knife 
straight pins 
blotter 
oil colors 
steam irons 


stencil paper 
stencil brush 
(flat or round) 
thumb tacks 
tracing paper 
paste colors 
colored lacquers 
white vinegar 
turpentine 
spray gun 


Silk-screen Painting 


nu-film or blu-film 
adhering liquid 
watercolor brushes 
acetone 
white vinegar 
color extender 
paste colors 
dyes 
Pure Silk 

(No. 10 or 12) 
1 box 

small shoe tacks 
film cutting knife 
tousche (liquid) 
silk-screen liner 


scrap cardboard 
(3” x 4”) 

wooden frame 

hammer 

liquid glue 

clear lacquer 

brown gum paper 
(2” wide) 

lithographic pencils 

lacquer thinner 

squeegee 

blotter 

acetic acid 

colored lacquers 

rags 


Textile painting and design is a school ac- 
tivity that offers to all students the possibilities 
for experimenting with concrete materials. They 
are a craft, utilitarian, and furthermore, creative. 
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Are you looking for something different in publicity stunts; for public rela- 
tions? How about trying an adaptation of some kind as described here? 


“The Big Run” 


HE NEXT TIME you say you'll run down 
and deliver something, don’t be surprised if 
the word “run” gets you into trouble. That’s 

just what happened to the Mayor of Omaha, 
along with the students, faculty, and alumni of 
the University of Omaha. 


The whole thing started when Omaha’s Mayor 
Cunningham was requested by the University 
Alumni Association to send a letter to the Mayor 
of Crete, Nebraska, inviting him to attend the 
Homecoming celebration of Omaha University. 
Doane College of Crete was to be the competing 
team on the football field at the festivities. 


Well, it seems that Mayor Kerst of Crete ap- 
preciated the invitation, but he felt that in all 
fairness to his town and the school, he would ask 
the Omaha Mayor to fulfill his promise of “run- 
ning the ticket down to you.” 


So began the much talked about run to Crete. 
TV cameras, ham radio operators, and newspa- 
pers covered the two-day event. The Alumni 
Association prepared a birch bark ticket to be 
run to Crete. The University assigned runners, 
each to take a mile, who followed the school tra- 
dition by being dressed in an Indian head-dress. 


The first runner of the two day, 102-mile 
relay, was Mayor Cunningham of Omaha, a 
graduate of the University. He took the ticket 


The Ticket Has Been Delivered 


BARBARA MAGNUSON 
Omaha University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


at the front door of the City Hall and completed 
his first mile only slightly winded. 

At the university all was excitement, for a 
week prior to the Big Run. About 150 students 
were signed up as runners, and drivers to escort 
the Indian braves to their running spot and pick 
them up later. The Run began at 9:00 a.m. on 
the Friday, a week before the game. 

Things went better than expected for the 
runners. After the first ten miles the runners 
found themselves a half-hour ahead of the care- 
fully worked out time schedule. Runners still at 
school had to be alerted an hour earlier to be at 
their starting point. The first day’s run was a 
big success with the scheduled 65 miles covered. 
Only one runner got lost, but he was set back on 
the correct route after several blocks. 

Not only did the Omaha Indians run over 
concrete, asphalt, and through dirt, but they also 
crossed a river in true Indian style. A canoe 
with two braves in it crossed the Platte River 
about noon on Friday. This fete was executed by 
two former Eagle Scouts who launched their craft 
a half-mile upstream from the expected landing 
place and let the current do most of the work. 

With temperatures reaching down into the 
thirties, the last runner of the day reached the 
half-way mark at Otoe, Nebraska, about 7:00 
Friday evening. Here the runner and a dozen 
Indian braves were served sizzling steak dinners 
by the townfolk. A tepee for the Indians was 
set up outside of town and six other braves spent 
the night in a warmer townhall, awaiting the 
next day’s trek. 

They were given breakfast in Otoe the next 
morning and proceeded on the final sprint to 
Crete. The ticket was delivered to Crete’s Mayor 
Kerst about 5:30 Saturday evening, with Uni- 
versity Alum members running the last ten miles. 
Other runners included three faculty members. 


Judges supervised the relay from several 
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points to be sure that none of the runners hitched 
a ride. The Big Run to Crete not only fulfilled 
a promise to Crete’s Mayor, but well illustrated 
the University’s ability to get behind an event 


4 
The results were even 
more gratifying when several hundred Crete stu- 
dents were on hand for Omaha’s Homecoming 


and make it a success. 


celebration. 


The yearbook should present and preserve a picture history of the school year 
and present the school to the public favorably. 


What Should Not Go into a Yearbook 


F YOU ARE A YEARBOOK SPONSOR you 

have been put “on the spot” many times by 

your student staff members. Perhaps the most 
uncomfortable spot is the one in which you are 
asked to mediate between staff members and the 
editor as to the propriety of particular pictures 
or editorial matter. Sometimes questions of this 
nature hold real problems for the inexperienced 
sponsor. 

At the risk of being called presumptuous, self- 
righteous, conservative, old-fashioned, or other 
unmentionable names, the writer will attempt to 
set down a few don’ts, concerning yearbook con- 
tent, for the new sponsor. These don’ts are not 
intended to be a code for whip swinging “Simon 
Legree’s” but rather a guide for sponsors who 
wish to solve their problems through the demo- 
cratic process. 

The role of a critic is never a popular one and 
it may be that Longfellow’s view of critics applies 
to the writer: “Some critics are like chimney 
sweepers; they put out the fire below and fright- 
en the swallows from their nest above; they 
scrape a long time in the chimney, cover them- 
selves with soot, bring nothing away but a bag 
of cinders, and then sing out from the top of the 
house, as if they had built it.” 

Everyone would agree that the purpose of a 
yearbook is to present and preserve a picture 
history of the school year and that a secondary 
purpose is to present the school to the public. 

There are two other functions of a yearbook 
insofar as the student staff is concerned. The 
first of these is to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility by those students who are responsible for 
the production of the yearbook; and secondly, 
in the production of the yearbook to develop 
those democratic techniques and experiences that 
will carry over into adult life. 

Quite often school yearbook sponsors are 
one of two types. The first type is exemplified by 
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the individual who decided he can’t do anything 
about the yearbook, anyway, and who lapses into 
apathy and hopes the “kids” will come through. 
The second type is completely authoritarian and 
he considers his destiny to be that of controlling 
every move of his student staff which results in 
the complete stifling of individual initiative. 
This makes both his job and that of the yearbook 
staff well nigh impossible. 

A description of an ideal sponsor lies some- 
The au- 
thoritarian perfectionists will never make suc- 
cessful sponsors and neither will the easy-going 
apathetic types. Probably the happiest situations 
are those in which students are allowed a maxi- 
mum of freedom and where a cordial feeling of 
trust and mutual responsibility lies between the 
staff and sponsor. The sponsor does not expect 
perfection. It always remains as a goal to be 
achieved. 


where in between those two extremes. 


Every sponsor is confronted early with an 
enthusiastic new staff. The first cry on the part 
of student editors is for a bigger and better 
yearbook. The sponsor, of course, must realize 
that bigger does not necessarily mean better. 
Furthermore, in most cases, smaller is more 
likely to mean better in the end. The yearbook 
editor who has to delete pages from his book is 
more likely to produce a better book. The matter 
of having to eliminate poorer material improves 
the quality of the final product. 

The yearbook sponsor should challenge an 
editor to defend his actions in allocating space 
in the yearbook. There must be a reason; if not, 
the size of the yearbook should be cut. Year- 
book publishing is too expensive to gratify the 
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whims of an editor who wants quantity rather 
than quality. 

The sponsor must set up a system of rules 
that will guide the yearbook staff members so 
that they can recognize proper standards and 
turn out a book that is acceptable to their class- 
mates and to the faculty and administrators of 
the school. 

Now for some specific suggestions: first of 
all, the sponsor should examine the values upon 
which American culture rests. 

The foremost pillar must be that of respect 
for the dignity of every human being. There 
must be no place in the yearbook for pictures, 
cartoons, or captions that tend to lessen a stu- 
dent’s self-respect or for those that tend to de- 
grade him in the eyes of his fellow-students or 
other people. 

This means that the humor sections which 
frequently appear at the end of the book and 
poke fun at the faculty and at students who are 
unfriendly to the editor are out of keeping with 
a book produced in the terms of our best tradi- 
tions. Humor sections usually grow worse from 
year to year. Frequently the editor uses this 
section to test the sponsor; and succeeding edi- 
tors will go a little further on the road toward 
pornography by using each preceding annual as 
the excuse for their actions. When a sponsor 
tries to eliminate such a section from a yearbook 
he is always confronted with tradition and the 
statement, “Well the students expect it.” The ans- 
wer to such a suggestion goes like this: “If the 
purpose of a yearbook is to make fun of others, 
it has no excuse for being.” 

There is a place for wholesome fun and hu- 
mor in the yearbook. No one is insisting upon 
solemnity. Everyone likes to laugh; but the 
laughter must be of a wholesome kind and must 
not be done at the expense of a particular in- 
dividual. 

Frequently the informal style of yearbook 
editorial matter lends itself to the use of semi- 
profanity, incomplete sentences, poor grammar, 
questionable slang terms which belong to an age 
that has tried to distinguish itself by uniqueness 
of expression. All copy should be written in cor- 
rect grammatical style and should avoid over- 
sentimentality. 

Some thought should be given to the overall 
content of the yearbook. Centuries from now if 
by some miracle a few of the school yearbooks 
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are discovered by archaeologists they are more 
likely to consider them publications of some ath- 
letic cult rather than the yearbook of an educa- 
tional institution. 

The school yearbook will be kept by its owner 
for many years. Its value will be considerably 
lessened if no mention is made of teachers or 
classroom study. Activities do fill a big gap in 
the student program and it is also true that no 
student has received an “F” in activities yet. 
Nevertheless studies still play a major part in 
school life and deserve some mention. The year- 
book that does not contain the pictures of the 
faculty is one that is incomplete and will be of 
considerably less value to its owners in the years 
to come. 

The ideal of public service needs to be 
inculcated into the minds of the school year- 
book staff. Horace Mann long ago admonished 
the youth of Massachusetts, “Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity.” 

A glance at public life in America will reveal 
many instances in which men have accepted 
public trusts and responsibilities only to subvert 
them to their own selfish ends. Translated into 
terms that the yearbook staff understands, this 
means that all groups on the campus will be 
given fair representation in the yearbook. This 
doesn’t mean that pictures of the editor’s girl 
friend will appear on every other page_nor does 
it mean that the activities and organizations in 
which the yearbook staff is interested will receive 
recognition out of proportion to that received 
by other student groups. This also means that 
the editor and other staff members must rise 
above using the book as a means of settling 
quarrels or grinding axes. 

Another principle to govern the yearbook 
sponsor must be that of encouraging respect for 
law, order, and the social mores. Translated into 
action terms, the staff needs to understand that 
all privileges must be accompanied by responsi- 
bilities. After all, there can be no freedom if 
there are not accompanying responsibilities. 


Too long, freedom has meant “freedom to do 
as I please” without regard for accompanying 
responsibilities or for the rights of others. 

Hazing in most states violates the state law. 
Yet there is frequently a desire expressed to 
include pictures of initiations where hazing is 
taking place in the yearbook. The yearbook 
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editor will usually give as his reason, “Well it 
happened. You wouldn’t want me to be two- 
faced and pretend that it didn’t happen.” This 
problem can best be handled by pointing out that 
such pictures make hazing a part of the record 
and tend to encourage it; whereas if it passed 
unnoticed by the yearbook, it might, with the 
help of administrative action, pass from the stu- 
dent scene. 

The final overall outcome of a student activity 
program must be the acceptance of responsi- 


bility by students and the overcoming of ob- 
stacles through democratic procedures. It is your 
job, as sponsor, to lead your yearbook staff to 
feel strongly enough about the yearbook to desire 
to turn out a book that is a credit to themselves 
and to the school. 

If you are one of those who disagree with the 
procedures mentioned, just wash your hands of 
the whole matter and console yourself by re- 
membering that it is much easier to criticize than 
to create. 


A summary of the sins of omission and ‘or commission in the area of music 
activities of a generation ago can promote self-improvement, 


Then and Now in Sehool Activities--- 


a es 
Musie Organizations 
HESTER SMITH WAS POPULAR among his 


high school classmates. He was elected treas- 

urer of the freshman class in the fall of 
1910, and he was reelected treasurer in his sopho- 
more year in 191]. He was track captain in both 
his junior and senior years, and during his senior 
year he was orchestra leader. 

The city had only one high school during 
Chester’s freshman and sophomore years, but a 
second high school was opened in the fall of 
1912, with Chester in the section of the city 
served by it. The new school was as large then 
as it is today, but it had only one music teacher. 
It has two now, one for vocal music and one for 
instrumental, but the one-man music department 
in the good old days carried the whole load. 

The Benedictus 1914, the first yearbook pro- 
duced in the new high school, carries a picture 
of the orchestra as the first activity under Or- 
ganizations, and under the group picture is this 
subscript: 

When school was first opened at Garfield, 
the musical talent of the school was collected 
and organized into an orchestra, under the 
leadership of Miss Lucy Arthur. 

The next year (1913-14) the orchestra was 
organized under the leadership of Chester Smith 
and Arthur Wildermuth. Our orchestra fur- 
nishes music at all mass meetings in the audi- 
torium and for all class plays or concerts. 

The members are Earl Southard, LeRoy 
Lanman, Harry Bierbaum, Arthur Erwin, Mark- 
in Miller, Herman Frey, Chester Smith, leader; 
Boyd Gaugh, Ralph Buck, Mae Andrews, Louise 
Schuberth, Elvada Tessman, Katherine Brewer, 
Arthur Wildermuth, president; Arthur Worman. 


Fifteen members—only fifteen in a high 
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school enrolling over 500 pupils—with an imbal- 
ance of instruments: nine violins, one cornet, one 
trombone, one flute, one piano, one set of drums, 
one leader. 

The personnel included among the fifteen, 
however, represented some of the foremost pupils 
in the whole school, so far as prestige rated them. 
Chester, as already shown, was twice elected class 
treasurer and twice track captain. Ralph was 
football captain in 1912; Herman was president 
of the athletic association and basketball captain 
in 1912-13; Arthur Worman was yell leader; 
Elvada was vice-president of the senior class; Ar- 
thur Wildermuth, president of the orchestra, was 
in the cast of “The College Ball,” the senior class 
play. The six identified thus far were seniors. 
Louise was secretary of the junior class and a 
member of the Camp Fire Club; Mae was center 
on the girls’ interscholastic basketball team and 
sophomore class reporter for the school maga- 
zine. The remaining seven consisted of four 
sophomores and three freshmen who had not yet 
obtained enough prominence to be featured in 
the school annual for that year but most of whom 
“went places” in succeeding years. The Garfield 
orchestra, in. summary, was composed of an 
imbalanced ensemble consisting chiefly of lead- 
ers in other school activities, and was conducted 
by a senior boy. 
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Miss Lucy Arthur, named in the yearbook 
statement, was the music department. She was 
transferred back to the older high school after 
one year in the new school, however, and the 
reason never was clear why her successor on the 
faculty did not conduct the orchestra. John Sher- 
man, football captain and soloist in the school 
chorus conducted by the second year’s music 
teacher, contends that the new teacher, although 
a good vocal man, did not know enough about 
instrumental music to risk his reputation with 


the orchestra. 
Other Music Activities in the Same School 
The second activity listed under Organiza- 
tions in the first yearbook was the chorus, and 
it was described as follows: 

In the fall of 1912, the opening of the first 
term at Garfield, an English chorus was or- 
ganized under the auspices of Miss Lucy Ar- 
thur. Many students took advantage of this 
course offered them—some because of the love 
of music, while others took it to learn more of 
music and also earn the credit given for the 
term’s work. The chorus of the first school 
year sang at several mass meetings—but singing 
wasn’t all, for there were technicalities to be 
learned. The next year another chorus, under 
Mr. C. F. Fidlar’s direction, was started with 
a few of the old members rejoining. Much 
advancement has been made and the chorus has 
been commended for their good work. The 
chorus, with the aid of Mr. Fidlar and the 
Garfield High School orchestra, gave a concert, 
which proved to be a brilliant success. 


Thus, the chorus was a curricular activity; 
the orchestra was not. The chorus was conducted 
by a regular member of the faculty; the orchestra 
was conducted by the captain of the track team. 

There was no band, no glee clubs, no operet- 


tas, no madrigals, no string quartets, or wood- 
wind ensembles. The skill necessary for compe- 


tence in some of these music organizations can 
be found so infrequently in small high schools 
that no hope should be held for the permanent 
existence of them. Even in large high schools, it 
often will be impossible. Only as the accidents 
of circumstance bring a talented few pupils to- 
gether in a single school for a short time can a 
music sponsor justify the effort to have public 
performances or even school-assembly programs 
by some of these minor music groups. 

But the teacher muffed the ball in one minor 
group. Garfield had a male quartet of as good 
singers as any school could boast, and, strangely, 
all were on the football team. Herman, Ralph, 
and John, all mentioned before, plus Donald, 
were capable of classical competence. The faculty 
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heard about the four boys’ singing on football 
trips, and they asked the boys to sing at a faculty 
tea honoring the team at the end of the season, 
but they did not capitalize on their possibilities 
otherwise. Nothing more was done beyond plac- 
ing the four boys, plus four others, on the pro- 
gram to sing at the 1913 commencement. 


The Situation in Other Schools 

Music, beyond a school chorus and some 
community singing, simply was not emphasized 
back in the good old days. Hymera, Indiana, 
High School, for example, as late as 1930 had a 
one-boy “orchestra” play at commencement. The 
boy played a harmonica which was fastened onto 
a rack, sawed a fiddle, and kicked a bass drum 
all at the same time. But by 1940, Hymera High, 
with fewer than 150 pupils, had a forty-piece, 
uniformed marching band. The depression years 
of the 1930’s saw music come into its own. On 
such an occasion as Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege’s Blue and White Day or the California Ag- 
gie Picnic nowadays, dozens of uniformed high- 
school bands, each with a bevy of prancing ma- 
jorettes, representing both large and small com- 
munities within a radius of fifty miles, are 
commonplace. 


A Check List of Errors 

A summary of the sins of omission and 
commission—mostly omission—in the area of 
high school music activities a generation ago can 
serve as a self-rating scale for schools or music 
sponsors desirous of self-improvement. A more 
frequently applicable value of the summary is its 
emphasis of the progress which has been made 
in music since the good old days. 

1. The array of music activities, both cur- 
ricular and extracurricular, was narrow. 

2. There was no consistent pattern governing 
what music was curricular for credit and what 
was extracurricular not for credit. 

3. Chorus and community singing were the 
only music activities adequately emphasized, ac- 
cording to modern standards. 

4. There were no bands or glee clubs, ac- 
tivities which should be permanent ones in prac- 
tically any high school. 

5. There were no minor music groups, such 
as German bands, string quartets, or woodwind 
ensembles, which schools should foster at such 
times as it has the talented few pupils capable of 
justifying them, 
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6. A talented group of boys capable of form- 
ing an exceptional vocal quartet was neglected. 

7. Some musical oddities were encouraged 
which were neither clever nor aesthetic. 

8. Vocal music, the only area to receive due 
recognition, did not undertake operettas or mad- 
rigals. 

9. The school owned no musical instruments 
with the exception of a piano. 

10. The orchestra was too small. 

11. There was not good balance among the 
instruments in the orchestra. 

12. Membership in the orchestra consisted 
chiefly of pupils who were prominent in other 


school activities. Very few pupils found in music 
their area for specialization in school activities. 

13. Music activities did not represent the 
school as a whole so much as a group of campus 
leaders. 

14. The orchestra was conducted by the cap- 
tain of the track team. 

15. Other offices of the orchestra were inept. 
A presidency of an orchestra seems queer, and 
at the same time there was no librarianship or 
concert mastership. 

Editor's Note: This is the fourth in a series on “Then and 
Now In School Activities,” by the same author. A look in 


the past finds conditions that furnish information, promote 
comparison, and assure added interest and improvement. 


Cooperative school and community projects offer opportunity for public re- 
lations, better results in drives, etc., and practical training for students. 


Community Chest Junior Speakers 


County, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania, has offered an opportunity 
to high school students to participate in the 
annual drive for funds for the past ten years. 
In enlisting the aid of students a two-fold aim 
has been stressed: the circulation of information 
about the Chest and the developing of potential 
future leaders. The use of students in a direct 
appeal for funds is kept at a minimum. 

Each spring an invitation is mailed to all of 
the high school principals in the county inviting 
them to enroll students in the Community Chest 
Junior Speakers Bureau. A suggestion is made 
that two, and not more than four, students be 
selected. By this means a group sufficiently 
large for adequate coverage of the county can be 
chosen. At the same time the group is kept suf- 
ficiently small to make administration from the 
Chest’s central headquarters feasible. 

Each school principal is requested to select at 
least one new speaker annually so as to make the 
program continuous in each school. In the initial 
notice which is sent to the schools, announcement 
is made that three training sessions will be held, 
two in May and one in September immediately 
prior to the opening of the campaign in October. 


TT COMMUNITY CHEST of Allegheny 


In explaining the plan to school officials, 
students, and their parents certain advantages 
to participants are stressed. First, it is an edu- 
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cational opportunity. Many chances are given to 
learn more about community agencies, services 
which they offer, and people who are benefitted 
by them. Special training in public speaking is 
available and many opportunities for practical 
experience in speech. Second, there is the ad- 
vantage of individual development. Each speak- 
ing assignment is an opportunity to develop one’s 
personality and to acquire greater freedom of 
expression. Finally, the social and civic experi- 
ence gained provides an opportunity for growth 
as a citizen. 

All potential speakers and their speech teach- 
ers are invited to attend an organization meeting 
at the Chest headquarters building. The meet- 
ing, as well as the administration of the entire 
program, is in charge of Miss Helen S. McKeag, 
Director, Program Services Division. At that 
time plans are outlined, printed information 
about the Chest is distributed, and questions are 
answered. At that time, also, the first of three 
sessions of instruction in effective speaking is 
conducted. The author has been the instructor 
for all but one of the past ten years. 

The first training session is devoted to the 
teaching of composition. Since the students must 





be from the upper high school grades they al- 
ready have acquaintanceship with the elements 
of speech composition. There are always a few 
speakers present from previous years who can 
help considerably in orienting the neophytes. 
The following outline is suggested and used 
during an hour’s discussion. 

1. Attention-getter or introduction. 

2. Orientation and main idea of the speech. 

3. Support—illustrations, facts, figures, etc. 

1. Conclusion—summary, appeal, etc. 

The purpose of each part is developed through 
discussion and students are invited to contribute 
suggestions as to how each part of the speech 
might be developed. In answer to the question 
about where illustrative materials may be found 
Miss McKeag announces the “Come-And-See 
Tours” which are conducted during the summer. 

The tours are made via busses provided by 
the Community Chest. Junior Speakers are taken 
to member agencies of the Chest in various parts 
of the County. There they may see at first hand 
what services the larger agencies offer. They are 
also encouraged to consult Chest leaders in their 
own communities and to visit all local institutions 
which participate in the use of Chest funds. As 
an assignment for the second meeting each 
speaker is asked to prepare an outline for a 
speech that he might give before a specific audi- 
ence in his own community, such as a service 
club, Parent-Teacher Association, or a church 
group. 

The second session consists of a review of 
what was covered at the first meeting and apprais- 
als of samples of what individuals have accom- 
plished in their attempts to prepare a speech. 
Students’ opinions are requested in each case and 
the instructor makes certain that they are kept 
on a constructive and impersonal basis. The 
second part of the session is devoted to instruc- 
tion in the use of support. Speakers are helped 
to understand that “the illustration is the heart 
of the speech.” 

A discussion on the best means of making use 
of what they have learned about the Chest and 
its operation brings out many valuable ideas. 
The last part of the hour is used to instruct the 
students as to how they may secure speaking en- 
gagements and to show them why it is necessary 
to analyze each audience carefully in order that 
their speeches may be adapted to gain the opti- 


mum effect. For homework each is to prepare a 
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five-minute extemporaneous speech designed for 
a specific audience with which he has become 
acquainted, 

The September session is devoted primarily to 
instructions in delivery. Each speaker is ex- 
pected to have ready an extemporaneous speech 
(only the wording of which is impromptu). Sev- 
eral are called on to give the introductory part 
of their speeches and a discussion period is con- 
ducted in which criticisms are given and sug- 
gestions for improvement made. Stress is put 
on delivery as well as on composition. 

Directness, and the need for it is emphasized 
and students who do not achieve it at a desirably 
high level are given special assistance. The use 
of gestures is recommended and the instructor 
attempts to explain how they help the speaker in 
expressing himself as well as in relieving some 
of his nervous tensions. If voice audibility is too 
low, speakers are required to practice until they 
can be heard and clear articulation is pointed out 
as being necessary. 

From introductions the group proceeds to the 
body of the speech and several samples are lis- 
tened to. Self-criticism is encouraged and many 
obvious blunders, such as vague and unsupported 
generalities, are eliminated by their authors. The 
use of memorized speeches is discouraged be- 
cause of the danger of indirectness in delivery 
and of the lack of adaptability of the speech to 
varying audiences. 

Representatives of the Chest are always pres- 
ent and help the instructor check the accuracy 
of the content of the speeches. In judging the 
sample conclusions which are presented emphasis 
is laid upon the desirability of using the conclu- 
sion as a means of stressing the main idea of the 
speech with the hope that its impact may have a 
lasting effect upon the listeners. 


As a special means of motivation a system of 
awards has been devised. Prizes offered have 
little intrinsic value but since they are made by 
Chest agencies and are appropriately designed 
to show what they represent they are especially 
welcome to their winners, As a basis for earning 
the awards points may be earned as follows: 

1. Attendance at all 

training meetings 5 points 

2. Supervised “Come-And-See Tours” 
Half day trip . 2 points 
Whole day trip ... 3. points 
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3. Scheduling an engagement for 
a Junior Speaker 4 points 
4. Speaking to an audience of 
25 adults for 3-10’ 
5. For each additional 13-25 adults 


in audience 


3 points 


1 point 
6. For being the “main speaker” 
for 20-30’ 
Speakers may qualify for awards as follows: 
Ist award 75-100 points 
2nd award 50- 74. points 
3rd award 35- 49 points 
The Junior Speakers Bureau has proved to be 
very successful. Each year new students enroll 
and former speakers return with renewed en- 
thusiasm. School principals willingly excuse 
pupils from classes, both to attend training ses- 


10 points 


sions and to serve as school and community 
speakers. In many schools which have their own 
speech instructors training of Junior Speakers is 
frequently incorporated in the speech course. 

Audiences save dates on their schedules from 
year to year for Junior Speakers and frequently 
plan Community Chest programs with their as- 
sistance. Many call the Chest headquarters and 
request that a Junior Speaker be assigned to their 
meeting. 

Throughout the years the Chest has found 
high school students to be of invaluable assist- 
ance in furthering good public relations among 
the schools of the county. That the students 
helieve that they benefit is best attested to by the 
enthusiasm that they display and by the energy 
that they use in keeping their speaking engage- 
ments. 


Myriad questions are promoted through the media of new horizons. A well- 
planned field trip affords information, enlightenment, and sound education. 


Planning and Condueting Tours 
for Elementary Pupils 


0: NO, I never take my group away from the 


playground even for a two block walk. In 

the first place, | am afraid that something 
terrible would happen. In the second place, I 
could never spare that much time away from the 
regular routine of reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
and other subjects which I must teach my third 
graders,” explained Miss Green to Miss Jones. 

Miss Jones was a beginning teacher who was 
inquiring of an experienced teacher what the 
policy of tours in the school was. She had 
learned in an extra activities class in college that 
tours could be made with either kindergarten or 
high school seniors equally as easily and con- 
stitutes a valuable part of learning to become 
good citizens. 

It is the purpose of this paper to inform all 
the teachers who think as Miss Green did just 
how an interested teacher with twenty-five or 
more interested pupils can make tours a success- 
ful part of education. 

Tour making has developed slowly in spite of 
the interest and growth of this activity which 
shows gratifying results. Since this is a fairly 
new device, faculty and community must be edu- 
cated in the ideals and practices of tours before 
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pupil participation can be drawn into it with any 
success. 

There are many suggestions for planning, pro- 
moting, and conducting school tours which will 
be discussed. Even though it is looked at from 
the positive angle, there will be negative results. 
But if teachers work with the administration and 
community, very ideal tours can be arranged and 
made. 

It would be well to review the following pur- 
poses of school tours as given by McKown.! 

(1) To capitalize for educational profit on 

one of the strongest urges of mankind. 
(be on the go) 

(2) To acquaint the pupil intimately and vi- 

tally with his own community. 

(3) To supplement and enrich curriculum 

experiences. 

Statistics show that people like to travel and 
are happiest when on the move. A little child 


1 Harry Charles McKown, “Activities In the Elementary 
School,” (New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1934). 
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learns the pronunciation and meaning of the 
word “Go” very early. A child is happiest when 
on the move. 

Many youngsters grow up in a community 
ignorant of the hidden potentialities of it. They 
never realize that many of the foods which they 
eat daily are prepared right in their own com- 
munity. 

The teacher and pupil may read many inter- 
esting stories about trains, but until a child has 
made a train trip, he can not know the real sen- 
sations incurred. It has been found that eight 
out of every ten youngsters of beginning school 
age have never made a trip by train. A train 
tour can be as successful as going to the zoo. 


Begin with short and simple tours which can 
be relatively successful because of the attitude of 
teachers, pupils, and parents. It is well to take 


parents into some of the planning as will be 
pointed out later. The desirable school tour is 
not merely “let’s take a walk and see what we 
can see.” but rather a well-planned and capi- 
talized educational opportunity. 

A teacher should know well in advance what 
the community has to offer in ways of “tour 
material.” Every community has some _possi- 
bilities in this regard. Some places to which 
tours may be made in an average sized com- 
munity are a dairy farm, bottling plant, bakery, 
department store, fire station, freight depot, 
bridge, telephone exchange, factory, library, art 
and historical museum, store (grocery), con- 
struction work, zoos, airports, radio station, and 
others. 


It would be wise for the teacher to make a 
survey of the places of interest during the sum- 
mer or before school begins. If this plan is fol- 
lowed, then there is no hesitancy on the part of 
the teacher when such a question as “where does 
the milkman get our milk” is raised by an in- 
terested group. The prepared teacher knows that 
Barnes’ Dairy is just the place to go. It is also 
known that the dairy manager would welcome 
the group with a cooperative spirit and help 
make the tour of the plant as successful as pos- 
sible. 

After the question of “we want to know more 
about the source of milk” and the place named, 
the teacher must make outside of the 
schoolroom preparations before any group plan- 


some 
ning can be formulated. 
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The first step in this direction would be to 
discuss possibilities of such a tour with the 
building principal. The feasibility of making 
the tour in the light of where, when, and the 
educational values to be received are examined. 
Since it is no small responsibility to take twenty 
or thirty children away from routine and school 
scenes out into the exciting world, every phase of 
the tour must be thought out in advance. Trans- 
portation and the amount of extra help needed 
is worked out in detail. Many schools use the 
school bus for transporting pupils on these 
tours. 

The principal now calls the office of the 
place desired to be toured and makes an ap- 
pointment for the teacher to make a personal 
contact visit. It is also wise to contact the person 
directly in charge who in turn places the teacher 
under correct and sufficient guidance. 

The next step is the keeping of this appoint- 
ment. Usually the teacher is welcomed most cor- 
dially. Most business concerns are so willing to 
cooperate that the head person helps make plans 
for the success of the tour. 

In one instance, the manager of a dairy prod- 
uct plant took a group of children through the 
entire plant, explaining details which lasted an 
hour. He gave each child an ice cream bar at 
the conclusion of the tour. In another instance, 
the head train master arranged for an ideal train 
trip and even accompanied the group on the ride 
to a not-too-far-distant town. He had the con- 
ductor pass out candy to the children. 

In continuing with plans the teacher discusses 
with this “key” person just what the pupils will 
expect to see, the age and grade level of the 
group, most appropriate time for visitation, 
amount of time that should be allowed for the 
tour. The size of the group to be accommodated 
is of paramount importance. 

It is a wise plan for the teacher to be taken 
over every step of the tour so the routes will be 
familiar. The guide can outline his lecture at 
this time. Both the teacher and guide will be 
sure of plans. If materials of any sort are needed, 
she makes lists of these. Friendly relationships 
have been established by the end of this visit. 

Now the teacher and pupils may proceed with 
group planning. Since the need for the tour has 
been established by the pupils in their work, it 
is well to make the tour without delay. 

A discussion is held in which the pupils de- 
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cide what they hope to see. In many instances, 
the teacher chimes in with some suggestions of 
what she knows they will see or hear. The group 
sets up safety and courtesy rules to follow while 
on the trip. 

A bulletin to the parents is now formulated 
in which an outline of the objectives or purposes 
in making the tour is given. Included is the date, 
time, and any other information deemed wise. A 
form for the parent to sign, if consent is given 
for the child to make the tour, is included. It is 
never wise to take a child whose parent has not 
given this written consent. Keep the signed slip 


on file in case a question arises later. 


In some cases where school busses cannot be 
used and the distance too great for walking, 
arrangement can be made with interested parents 
to use private cars for transporting children to 
and from designated places. It has been found 
that if additional assistance is needed to conduct 
tours, patrons are always happy to cooperate. 
The homeroom mothers or sponsors are eager to 
help and can assume the responsibility of getting 
this part worked out for the teacher. 

If busses er cars are used, make lists of chil- 
dren in each car. Leave one such list with the 
principal, give one to the mother who is driving 
the car, and the teacher keeps one. 

A complete plan of the tour, including objec- 
tives, time, place, and lists mentioned in preced- 
ing paragraph, should be placed on the princi- 
pal’s desk in advance of the tour. 

A teacher must supervise the tour most care- 
fully, remembering that the school is before the 
public where everyone is watching. Do not allow 
misbehavior, undue noise, or accident, since this 
teaching device is too valuable to have harm 
come to it through any of these events. 

When the tour is completed and the pupils 
have returned to the classroom, a discussion and 
evaluation is held by the pupils. A list of things 
seen and heard is made. A comparison is made 
with the list of objectives formulated before the 
tour was made. 

Select a committee to formulate a letter of 
thanks and appreciation to the business concern 
visited. A second bulletin should be sent into the 
home informing the parents as to the learning 
values of the tour. 

Any group of children may be led to suggest 
integrations with other subjects. An experience 
story may be written, either on an experience 
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chart which may be purchased complete with 
stand for a nominal sum considering its value, or 
in a large scrapbook in which all experiences are 
recorded. 

The tour may be recorded by one group in 
murals or individual freehand drawings. Anoth- 
er group may want to make a miniature replica 
of the place toured. A frieze can be made by 
some pupils, and, combined with experience 
story, may be worked into an interesting picture 
show. 

Many, many other integrations may be made, 
especially if the tour is taken in connection with 
a unit of work. The teacher should make a fairly 
detailed evaluation of each tour and file for 
future use. A good criteria for judging the value 
of the tour is: 

(1) Did it provide a means of enriching the 

experiences of the pupil? 

(2) Did it provide experiences out of which 
school activities become more meaning- 
ful? 

Did it provide an opportunity for chil- 
dren to explore the world about them and 
to broaden their interest under expert 
teacher guidance? 

Did it give a source of information for 
children, information directly obtained? 
Did the tour provide a real opportunity 
for choosing, purposing, planning, exe- 
cuting, and evaluating on the part of 
the pupils? 

As a summary it must be kept in mind that 
to organize and conduct an educational tour 
there must be a pupil “need” or “want” plus 
speedy organization; (not over two or three days 
after want is felt) teacher-pupil planning; teach- 
er-principal planning; orientation of teacher to 
place to be toured; right behavior of group while 
in public; follow-up and integration of informa- 
tion learned with other subjects. 

Many times, interests aroused on oné tour 
will extend far into other fields. There is a ray 
of hope for progress in this direction, which is 
portrayed by the more progressive schools whose 
life. The task which still 
remains is a challenge to those courageous souls 
who are looking to the dawn of a better to- 
morrow.! 


curricula embrace 


1 David A. Weaver, “Excursions in a Metropolitan Center,’ 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association 
(Washington, D.C., 1934.), page 294 
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Learning to play chess, forming friendships, and building character represent 
some of the values of an unusual high school club. 


Promoting a Chess Club 


HE TUCSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

T cuss CLUB has been in existence for 

many years. Six years ago, when the sponsor 
retired, the author of this article was appointed 
sponsor of the club. 

Meetings are held in a classroom on each 
Thursday afternoon from 3:50 to 6:00. This 
room is equipped with nine student tables and 
thirty-six chairs. One of two steel cabinets in the 
room is used to store chess equipment when not 
in use. The sponsor has about fifty books on 
chess in his personal library. They are also 
stored in this cabinet during the school term. 
Club members may sign out these books for use 
in the room or to use at home. A time limit of 
one week is placed on each book. A file of the 
magazine, “Chess Review,” is also kept there. 

Chess is a game played by two individuals 
with chess men on a chess board. The strongest 
player of each team is said to play on the first 
board, the next strongest on the second board, 
etc. In a round-robin tournament each player 
plays a game with every other member of the 
club. In this article a game is spoken of as an 
encounter between two players and a match as 
a series of games between individuals represent- 
ing different schools. 

Membership in the club is open to both boys 
and girls. The student announcements made 
early in the school year invite all students who 
play chess or who wish to learn to play chess to 
attend the first meeting. 

The club sponsor and club president greet all 
those who appear. Conflicts with other clubs as 
to the time of meeting usually eliminate about 
one-half of those who come. About one-third of 
those who wish to learn the game decide not to 
continue. Membership in the club is entirely 
voluntary and all students are urged not to join 
unless they expect to remain in the club through- 
out the year. 

The president of the club for the first semes- 
ter of each year is the winner of the tournament 
of the previous semester, if he is still in school. 
If that tournament was won by a senior, the 
club elects a president at its last meeting of the 
previous year. A vice-president and a secretary 
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are elected at that time. At the first meeting of 
the second semester, officers for that semester are 
elected. The president serves until the winner of 
the annual second semester round robin tourna- 
ment is determined, at which time the winner is 
installed as president for the remainder of the 
semester, and if he is not a senior, for the first 
semester of the next year. 

The main purposes of the club are to play 
chess, to form friendships, and to build character. 
The students come to the club because they wish 
to play chess, so we try to do just that. For the 
first month free play is permitted. For new mem- 
bers who have played chess, every effort is made 
to try to match them with those of about the 
same ability. Students who wish to learn the 
game are given instruction by the sponsor or by 
students who have had experience. While stu- 


dents may sign out books or magazines from the 
chess library for home use, every effort is made 
to discourage a student from reading books that 


aré too difficult for him. A choice of certain 


simpler books is suggested. 


A record is kept of all games played through- 
out the year. At the beginning of the second 
month, play begins to determine board positions. 
Experience of the club shows that a round-robin 
tournament in which each member plays every 
other member once, provides greater interest 
among members and faster improvement in in- 
dividual play than does a ladder type arrange- 
ment. The better players meet in practice games 
whenever possible. They are willing to teach be- 
ginning members. Before play starts, the mem- 
bers, in informal groups, discuss openings, mid- 
dle game, endings, traps, offensive and defensive 
play, ete. 

Three years ago our chess club played the 
chess club of the Amphitheater High School of 
Tucson for the first time. This friendly rivalry 
continues. Two years ago eleven members of the 
Tucson High School Club traveled to Safford, 
Arizona, a distance of more than one hundred 
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miles, to play the Safford High School Chess 
Club. This was the first time in the history of 
the club that they had traveled to another city 
to play chess. This year the Safford High School 
Chess Club came to Tucson for matches with 
Tucson and Amphitheater High School Clubs. 
This year the Morenci High School Chess Club 
played Safford High School Chess Club for the 
first time. Tentative plans have been made for 
Morenci, Amphitheater, and Tucson Senior High 
Schools to go to Safford where the four high 
schools will play a series of matches on the same 
day. 

Newspaper publicity in Tucson daily papers 
included write-ups of the first Amphitheater High 
School match, with a picture of a match in prog- 
ress in the Arizona Daily Star. The Star also 
used a picture of a match in progress to accom- 
pany its story of the Safford High School 
match played here with our club. The story 
featured this as the first match played with a 
club from out of the city. 

The Cactus Chronicle, our school’s weekly 
newspaper, gave the club several inches of space 
from time to time during the year. The organi- 
zation meeting, installation of officers, names of 
the new and the old members, publicity as to 
coming matches, scores of matches played, stand- 
ings in the club tournament, description of club 
trophies were items carried during the past year. 

All tournament games within the club, and 
all games played in matches with other schools 
are charted. Each move of every game is studied 
for strong and weak moves. Losing games are 
played again in an attempt to discover whether 
the loss was due to one or two poor moves or to 
the use of the wrong type of attack or defense or 
to some other obvious reason. Strong and weak 
points of opponents are discussed. 

The willingness of older members of the club 
to instruct those with less experience is paying 
off. The boy finishing tenth in the school tourna- 
ment was one of two who defeated the champion 
in tournament play. 


The interest in tournament games within the 
club grows throughout the year as the sophomore 
and junior members develop their games. This 
year, one sophomore student played for all of the 
first semester without winning a game. In the 
club tournament held the second semester he 
finished with exactly the same number of games 
won and lost. By the end of the year only six 
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of the top ten boards were played by juniors and 
seniors. Interest in play was so great at the end 
of the year that many of the members arranged 
for summer play in the homes within certain 
areas of the city. Junior high school friends and 
relatives of some members have become inter- 
ested in the game of chess. Two junior high 
schools of the city now have Chess Clubs. 

The Chess Club has both boys and girls 
among its members. During the first semester of 
the past year there were two girls among the top 
ten boards. One of these graduated at mid-year, 
the other played the fourth board in our inter- 
school matches. There is no tendency on the 
part of the boys to permit a girl to win. Girls 
do not desire to have boys give them games. 
They wish to feel that when they win it is on their 
own merit. The secretary of the club is usually, 
but not always, a girl. 

Our school has no provision for home rooms 
or clubs to present assembly programs, but this 
past year, as an activity, the club had the fortune 
telling booth at the School Carnival. Each mem- 
ber had a place on some committee and each 
committee chairman had a list of the assignments 
of each member of his committee with the time 
schedule listed. The club built and decorated the 
booth, handled their publicity, told fortunes, sold 
tickets, and did the clean-up work. In building 
and decorating the booth, the committee respon- 
sible made tentative plans, checked with the 
building superintendent as to school require- 
ments on temporary booths. With this informa- 
tion and their budget for decoration before them, 
they made final plans, assigned duties to commit- 
tee members, and did their work. Other com- 
mittees planned as carefully. The project ran 
smoothly and was a financial success. 

Each year at an early meeting, while older 
members of the club are playing matches, new 
members are seated about three tables arranged 
in the form of a letter U and enter into an in- 
formal discussion with the president as leader. 
After putting the new members at ease with an 
amusing incident, the president briefly explains 
the aims of the club and certain common cour- 
tesies one should show his opponent and other 
players. An example of this is that it is better to 
lose a match than to stall. Here the president 
shows the difference between studying available 
moves and their possible effect upon the strategy 
of his game and mere sitting without making a 
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move where the only possible move is a forced 
one. 

At the last club meeting of the year, before 
the election of officers, an evaluation of the 
year’s work is made. The three purposes of the 
club are written on the board, to play chess, to 
form friendships, to build character. Some one 
brought out that to play chess provided one with 
a leisure time outlet. Another suggested that it 
provides leisure time activity not only for the 
present but also for the future. Some member 
mentioned that playing chess gives one an emo- 
A senior said, “And how, [ still 
get butterflies in my stomach when we play some 
other club. Do I remember the first time I 
played Joe Jappa, who had won the club tourna- 


tional outlet. 


ment as a junior the year before: | was a sopho- 
One discussed how much more fun 
it is to play chess if one is a student of the game. 


more then.” 


The discussion then shifted to friendships 
formed in the club. Steady dating between boys 
and girls is the exception, relations between all 
club members are, however, cordial. Friendships 
with individuals from the other clubs are highly 
Several spoke of friendships formed 
with spectators, both students and non-students. 


valued. 


One spectator, a retired manufacturer, attends all 
matches with other clubs. After one of these 
matches, he presented the club with a file of 
“Chess Review,” a magazine. As members learn 
to play the game well, they find themselves wel- 
come at the Y.M.C.A. Chess Club. 

Character development is a tradition within 
the club. Older members of the club made it a 
point at a convenient time, when there will be no 
embarrassment, to point out little mistakes in 
courtesy to younger members. A player who 
loses control of his temper at any time never 
makes the mistake again as he feels the disap- 
proval of the club. No member reminds him 
of that mistake—every one is simply coldly for- 
mal with him until he either informally tells some 
one he is sorry for his actions or asks some one 
what the trouble is and learns the reason for the 
group’s disapproval. Many members speak of the 
self-control and self-confidence they gain in the 
Chess Club and its value to them in other situa- 
tions. Some members openly say they “grew up” 
in the club. 

My own reaction to the value of the Chess 
Club is that it gives the student a game to use as 
a leisure time activity, even after active retire- 
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ment from business. In the development of self- 
control and self-confidence in social relationships 
with others, the club is extremely valuable to its 
membership. Members develop an extreme sense 
of loyalty to the club and with each there is the 
feeling of belonging. Acceptance of responsi- 
bility for personal behavior on trips is taken for 
granted by club members, and group pressure 
would, | am sure, keep any individual in line, 
should that be necessary. 





What You Need 








LIBRARY KIT 
For Use As a Project 

A Library Kit is available designed to help 
librarians and classroom teachers instruct in 
orderly library operation. The kit contains 
enough materials for a 100 book project. The 
materials include stamp, library dater, white 
book marking ink, book cards, book pockets, 
“date due” slips, reference labels, brushes, and 
paste. These materials are packed in a sturdy 
wooden box 8” x 13” x 5” high which serves as an 
index box as well as a supply kit. 

Easy to follow instructions accompany the kit. 
It is suggested for use in any classroom from 
elementary grades through high school. 

Creative Playthings, Inc., 5 University Pl., 
New York 3, N.Y.—The School Executive 


SOMETHING NEW — SOMETHING NEW! 


Inflatable 16-inch globe made of vinylite 
plastic is a new device for teaching geography, 
is so durable the sphere can be used as a beach 
ball, flexible enough for the deflated globe to 
fit in a drawer or packet. The map is repro- 
duced on the globe in five bright and attractive 
colors, with names of countries, principal cities, 
oceans, seas, large rivers, and lakes printed in 
large, easy-to-read type. Available at depart- 
ment, toy, stationery stores. Price $1.49. (The 
Blaine Company, Inc., 130 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N.Y.).—Washington Education 


SLIDEFILM GUIDE READY 

The fourth annual edition of ‘Educators 
Guide to Free Slidefilms” is now available. The 
new guide lists 571 slidefilm titles. The book also 
includes information on types of slidefilms, num- 
ber of frames and running times, dates of release, 
terms and conditions of loans, and name and 
addresses of agencies offering the films. 

The guide is available through the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Price. $4.00.— 
School and Community 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for May 








“Maybasket!” sings a chorus of cheery voices 
on an early May Day morn. As the children peep 
around the shrubbery, their merry faces illus- 
trate lines by Sara Teasdale: 

“Children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup.” 

Themes for May Day are more difficult than 
other months, as schools follow traditional types 
of programs. 

Some schools conduct an assembly for sum- 
mer camp rallies. Students, who have attended 
camps, tell of their plans. Movies, camp pictures, 
and literature are used for effectiveness. Some- 
times stunts are enjoyed. Summaries of travel 
tours are given by faculty members. “Vacation 
Daze” makes an appropriate theme. ’ 

According to records, Emerson was born on 
May 25, 1803. His life can furnish inspiration for 
class day programs by using his poetry and parts 
of essays for continuity and themes. 

The first regular session of the Constitutional 
Convention met in May to frame the Constitu- 
tion. A patriotic and citizenship assembly will 
be appropriate. 

The coronation of Queen Elizabeth will bring 
emphasis on English customs. An assembly pro- 
gram showing England’s influence on America’s 
art, music, and literature is timely. 


SYMPHONY, SONG, AND SWING ASSEMBLY 
Band or Music Department 

The Enid High School presents their spring 
festival of music every year. 

The program is divided into three classifica- 
tions. Part one consists of marches and a novelty 
number “Jim Dandies,” a Latin American Over- 
ture. 

Part two is presented by the Enid’s Barber- 
shop Quartette blending old time songs in har- 
mony. 

The third section is a variety of dance music 
“In the Still of the Night,” “Park Avenue Fan- 
tasy,” and “Stairway to the Stars.” 

Songs are illustrated with action, color, and 
costuming worked out by student committees. 


CLASS DAY ASSEMBLY 
Assembly Committee 


Suggested Scripture—Romans 12:6-13 
The Class Day Program is an annual event. 
A serious theme, with a few humorous numbers, 
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is better than the disgusting hillbilly burlesques 
emphasizing coarseness and rudeness. A serious 
theme is worthwhile; the aim of the assembly is 
not to make fun but to recall events of the grad- 
uating class and to inspire the audience. 

After a theme has been approved, the script 
writers submit ideas. A television show, a mock 
trial, or radio combination, with famous news 
commentators reading the classwill and prophecy 
are enjoyable activities. 

A dedicatory ceremony is suggested. Class 
presidents pay tribute to the seniors. The senior 
president responds and the faculty member to 
whom the yearbook is dedicated gives a response. 

At this time citizenship awards are made. 
Dramatizations of ways these awards were won, 
makes good material for creative drama. 

Another type of class day program can be 
written around “Dreams of the Future” similar 
to the floats of the Rose parade. This theme can 
present the prophecy after the will and the his- 
tory have been presented. 


MOTHERS’ DAY ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scripture—Proverbs 5:1-3. 

Mother’s Day assembly should be emphasized 
by special invitations. The assembly honors 
mothers of students. Tributes to mothers are 
given by good speakers. 

A skit showing the history of Mother’s Day 
is a twenty minute drama, easy to write and 
present. Bible Mothers, Hannah, Mary, and the 
mother of Moses, are appropriate. 

Songs about mother are always enjoyed. 
Awards are given to mothers for children who 
came the greatest distance, the largest family, and 
the most to graduate. 

Mother’s Day is a custom less than fifty years 
old but the Greeks held celebrations honoring 
mothers. The English had a day entitled Mother- 
ing Sunday. 

Ann Jarvis was the first woman to observe 
the special day and in 1914 President Woodrow 
Wilson named the second Sunday in May as 
Mother’s Day. The life ambition of Ann Jarvis 
was written as a play and presented in assembly 
by the student council at Emerson Junior High 
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School. Miss Bernice Stephenson sponsors the 
group, who honor Mothers annually. 

Famous men have written tributes. Quota- 
tions about Mothers can be used in various pres- 
entations. 

Short dramatizations of how to solve problems 
are suggested. My Little Boy by Charles Ewald 
can be presented as a dialogue. 


EXCHANGE ASSEMBLY 
Student Committees 

Exchange assemblies foster and develop good 
school relations. 

An exchange assembly between Enid High 
School and Ponca City High School is a worthy 
activity. Winners in speech and music contests 
were contacted. The program was presented by 
Dick McKnight as emcee. 

Humorous readings showing the value of ges- 
tures was one number. (One girl stands behind 
the girl speaking. Her hands move). 

To add variety, one talented boy, David Selby, 
sang Oklahoma’s favorite cowboy songs. He 
played his own accompaniment on the mandolin. 

Elaine Neill, a state winner in the Voice of 
Democracy Radio contest gave her radio address. 
A trumpet solo was played by Truman Nether- 
ton, winner in band events. The mixed quartette 
sang semi-classical selections. 

The speech and drama department presented 
a fifteen minute original adaptation of David 
Swan written by Hawthorne. An epilogue and 
prologue were given by La Vena Park. The pu- 
pils wrote and produced their own play. D. Bruce 
Selby, principal, accompanied the group of 
twenty students. 

Ponca City High will present their assembly 
this month. The schools are about fifty miles 
apart. 

Exchange assemblies are enjoyed and adapt- 
able. 

Junior high schools, in Enid, exchange assem- 
blies in play skits each year. The custom brings 
larger audiences to the semester play. 


ASSEMBLIES PLANNED BY STUDENTS 

One of the least known, however one of the 
most important groups connected with the school, 
is the assembly committee. If it were not for 
this group, home room would get awfully dull 


CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 
saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 





during the week, for the majority of the students 
at Hutchinson High School look forward to Fri- 
day for the weekly assembly. The committee, 
headed by Miss Ethelyn Flagg, consists of five 
faculty members and three students. Tne student 
members are appointed by the student council. 

This group meets the first week of each se- 
mester to choose the assemblies for the semester. 
The only other time this committee meets is in 
the event one of the assemblies can’t be pre- 
sented. A special meeting is then held to deter- 
mine a replacement. 

The assemblies are usually arranged so that 
the program for the semester will be presented 
in various forms. The committee tries to balance 
the semester with four music assemblies, four 
speaker assemblies, and four student participa- 
tion assemblies. 

Assemblies are chosen for the interest and en- 
joyment of the students, and they aren’t picked 
unless they are good. It is through the school 
assemblies that students learn more about things 
they otherwise might not have known. They 
also give everyone a chance to see what other 
students can do.—Buzz, Hutchinson, Kansas— 
School Life 





COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
For 
CLASS DAY OR GRADUATION 


Student-Speaker Type 
Or 
Play-Pageant Type 


Vo royalty required. 
or 
Make up your own program 
from our complete line 
of 
valedictories, salutatories, wills, 
histories, prophecies, and 
presentation speeches. 


TALKS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


For School Executives 


Write for our advertising. 


Forensic Service 
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News Notes a 
sf Fa 


Those Extra Jobs 

A mimeographed form on which are listed all 
the extracurricular affairs of the school and their 
dates should be distributed to each staff mem- 
ber early in the school year. This serves as a 
handy reference, but more important, it can be 
used as a list from which to choose which events 
the teacher wishes to assist in, so that a faculty 
committee can assign extracurricular duties more 
fairly —Paul Klinge, Thomas Carr Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.—The Clearing House 


Filmstrips Are Often Preferred 

The Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
real, University of Detroit, Detroit 1, Michigan, 
has just made available two new filmstrips which 
can be used to good advantage by any group, 
curricular or extracurricular, planning trips. 
These filmstrips (and discussion guides), “Making 
Field Trips Effective,” and “Bringing the Com- 
munity to the Classroom” are inexpensive, $3.50 
each. 

“Reading Is Fun” 

A traveling exhibit of over 1,000 children’s 
books is making the rounds of New York City’s 
schools, to encourage and stimulate children’s 
interest in reading. The exhibit is part of The 
New York Times 1952-53 “Reading Is Fun” Book 
Fair, which also includes informal talks by au- 
thors and book illustrators in school assemblies. 

“Reading Is Fun,” the biggest program of its 
kind, began its tour of schools last October. It is 
scheduled for appearances through May, 1953. An 
average of 15,000 students, in class groups, sees 
the book exhibit and the assembly programs 
each month. 


WCOTP To Meet in Oxford 

The World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession will hold its first assembly of delegates in 
Oxford, England, July 31-August 4. WCOTP is 
an outgrowth of a merger of two international 
organizations of teachers in Europe with the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession.— 
The Indiana Teacher 


Mailing Educational Films 
Mailing costs on educational films will be re- 
duced by approximately two-thirds if a bill spon- 
sored by Representative Katherine St. George of 
New York is adopted by Congress this year. The 
bill calls for the amendment of the present post- 
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al rate law applying to books so that it will in- 
clude 16mm films when they are mailed to all 
users except commercial theaters. The proposed 
legislation followed recommendations made by 
representatives of national educational organiza- 
tions, including the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Association. 
—wW. V. School Journal 


Time Marches On 
Women in 23 countries have been granted full 
or limited political rights since the United Na- 
tions Charter was signed in 1945, according to the 
latest UN annual report.—The Texas Outlook 


Discussion Aids Offered by NAM 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
has published its 1952-53 Catalog of Discussion 
Aids, offering without charge 79 booklets, posters, 
motion pictures, and other materials. Subjects 
covered in these discussion materials include vo- 
cational guidance, inspirational themes, current 
economic problems like competition and the size 
of profits, communism, and American history and 
philosophy. The catalog is available from the 
Special Services Department, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20.—Ohio Schools. 


Driver Education Recommended 


Recently more than 400 Chicago high school 
students met in a Teen Age Traffic Safety Con- 
ference, the first of its kind in America. It was 
sponsored jointly by the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board and the Chicago Motor Club. The Con- 
ference ended with a very commendable set of 
conclusions, one of which was that driver educa- 
tion should be required in all high schools. 
Sensible! 


Activity Period Provided 

Special activity periods are being used for 
club meetings this year. Each Wednesday, regu- 
lar classes will be cut short to 40 minutes each, 
thus providing two extra 40-minute activity peri- 
ods. This program began with the GAA, Science 
Club, FFA, and Drama Club meetings. Thespian, 
Latin, Spanish, and Industrial Arts clubs meet in 
the morning, and the yearbook staff meets in the 
afternoon. Wednesday is the day chosen to have 
the activity periods. On this day each week there 
will be two 40-minute periods, one before the 
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first class, and one immediately following the 
fourth period for the purpose of holding club 
meetings. A ten-minute home-room period before 
the first class every day will be used to make 
announcements.—News ’n’ Everything, Robinson 
Twp. High School.—Student Life 


It Takes Just 26 Letters 

According to an Associated Press story, some 
older members of the community at Coulee Dam, 
Wash., criticized the public schools for not teach- 
ing fundamentals. 

Coulee Dam High School sophomores heard of 
it and challenged the adults to a spelling match. 
The sophomores won, 10 to 6. 

Appropriately enough, the grownups stumbled 
on the word “embarrass.” They also muffed “ef- 
ficiency.” —The Indiana Teacher 


The “R's” Have It 

Three Additional R’s, Responsibilities, Rights, 
and Relationships are introduced in a new illus- 
trated pamphlet, “The 6 R’s,” published by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

This publication should be particularly valu- 
able in building positive relationships with par- 
ents. It shows that educators are not neglecting 
Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic, but that, in ad- 
dition to teaching these skills, they are concerned 
with teaching children to get along with people, 
the duties of citizenship, and how to make a liv- 
ing. 

The price is ten cents per copy, with a 25 per 
cent discount for quantities in excess of 100.— 
The Maryland Teacher 


Career Pamphlets 
Two new pamphlets of the American Library 
Association are now available to teachers and 
librarians. Write Miss Siddie Joe Johnson, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Dallas Public Library, Dallas.— 
The Texas Outlook 
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HIGH SCHOOL SPONSORS FOREIGN 
STUDENT PROJECT 

Sponsoring a year of education for a foreign 
student was not a project easily and quickly 
decided upon by the Student Council members of 
Ottumwa High School. The idea was suggested 
by Bill De Bruyn, our Student Council president, 
who learned about the Foreign Student Exchange 
Program while attending the National Student 
Council Convention in 1951. At first it was an 
idea which seemed to have little chance of be- 
coming a reality, but through encouragement 
given by students, faculty, and interested com- 
munity leaders, the council soon learned the 
whole town was eager and willing to have such 
a student in Ottumwa, and the council decided to 
begin plans for the project. 

Beginning in the early fall of 1951-52 the 
Student Councsl sponsor, Mr. Clifford Dodds, 
corresponded with other schools who had already 
enrolled one or more foreign students. Through 
this correspondence and available American Field 
Service information the council received valuable 
answers to problems regarding the financial ob- 
ligations in undertaking this project, the cost of 
the student’s transportation, what type of family 
would be most suitable as his foster family, and 
how the family should be chosen. 

In December, the sponsor began correspon- 
dence with the American Field Service, through 
which agency the student would be sent to us. 
A member of the American Field Service, Mr. 
Verne Marshall, lives in Cedar Rapids so the 
president, vice-president, and sponsor made sev- 
eral trips to his home in order to clear up various 
problems, They learned that the American Field 
Service is a non-profit organization existing 
mainly to increase understanding among the 
countries of the world, and that the object of 
bringing students to the United States is not to 
turn the students into Americans, but to let them 
ceme into intimate contact with the American 
way of life and see for themselves both the good 
and the bad in our people, country, and customs. 

By corresponding with the American Field 
Service, the council found that the cost of sup- 
porting a student would range from $400 to 
$1,700, except in the case of students from Ger- 
many and Austria. Students from these two 
countries receive some financial support through 
United States Government grants. These grants 
cover the cost of transportation, a small weekly 
allowance, and medical expenses. We hoped to 
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find a family in our community who would fur- 
nish a home for the student at no cost to the 
Student Council. We were very fortunate to 
find a family who would bear the extra expense 
of a foreign student. Moreover, the Board of 
Education agreed to waive the tuition for our 
foreign student and permit him to eat his lunch 
in the cafeteria without cost. Yet the council 
could see that certain expenses of the student 
would not be covered and they would automat- 
ically be taken over by the family. 

Later in the year a German exchange student, 
who was then living in Cedar Rapids, attended 
a meeting of our Student Council in which ninth 
grade members from each Junior High School in 
town were present. In this manner, the students 
who would be attending high school the follow- 
ing year felt they shared a part in the plans 
which were being discussed. The Student Coun- 
cil had now definitely decided to sponsor a stu- 
dent from Germany. 

As we became more familiar with the money 
matters of our new project, the council members 
felt a definite need for a fund which could be 
used for the student’s expenses not otherwise 
covered. The method selected to provide this 
money went under the name of “Operation Car- 
Wash.” On a designated day, teams of students 
met in back yards, filling stations, and empty 
lots to wash cars for a dollar a car. In this way, 
our school made $205.00 and we felt very elated 
with the success of our efforts. To help the stu- 
dent in some of his personal expenses, the Amer- 
ican Field Service allots thirteen dollars a month, 
and whenever he needs more money the council 
will be able to draw from the funds raised by 
“Operation Car-Wash.” If necessary, this same 
project can be repeated in the spring of the year. 

The last big problem we had to solve was the 
selection of the family. The responsibility lay 
with the Student Council, though of course the 
final decision rested with the American Field 
Service. According to the standards of A.F.S., 
we had to find a family with whom a foreign 
pupil would feel at home, a family who would be 
warm-hearted and understanding with parents 
who would exert the same authority over this 
student as over their own children. The home 
would have to be one in which the person would 
feel as if he were a member, sharing equally in 
the pleasures and duties of the family. The 
family we chose to house our student was the 
Steven Overturf family, who we felt maintained 
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a typical American home. Besides the parents, 
there are two children—Steve, sixteen years old, 
and Patsy, seventeen, who both attend high 
school. 

All these plans, which began in October of 
1951, were not completed until the end of the 
school term in June. The close of school found 
the students anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
their foreign guest. The Overturfs were indeed 
eager to welcome the student and to see if he 
would like them and in turn how they would 
like him. Finally, on August 4, 1952, the Over- 
turf family was notified the student would arrive 
on the eighth of that same month. The pupil 
was not a complete stranger to the family as they 
had already read his credentials and had seen 
his picture which had been sent by the Field 
Service. In fact, the boy had been worked for 
and planned for so long before he ever reached 
the United States that he seemed like a stranger 
to no one. 

Heinz Schramm, the boy who is now studying 
in Ottumwa, did not know his destination until 
the day of his departure. His mother was very 
glad for him to have the opportunity to study here 
in America, even though it meant that he must 
be away from home for over a year. Heinz sailed 
from Le Havre on the S. S. United States along 
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with 121 other German students. The group was 
met in New York by members of the Field Serv- 
ice and remained as their guests for several days 
before going to their new homes. From New 
York, Heinz came by bus to the station in Ot- 
tumwa, where he was met by the Overturf fam- 
ily and Mr. Dodds, the Student Council adviser. 
Even from the very first night, Heinz and the 
Overturfs felt a mutual attraction for one anoth- 
er. Time has strengthened this friendly feeling 
until now he seems like a real member of the 
family. The reception that Heinz has received 
in the school, church, and community has been 
very good, indeed. Heinz, himself, has never 
ceased to be amazed at the number of boys and 
girls who are friendly to him. 

In closing, we want to urge other schools to 
help the American Field Service in the drive to 
further the understanding among the nations of 
the world by sponsoring a student in their own 
school. We know from experience that there is 
much satisfaction in planning for a foreign stu- 
dent and in welcoming him to an American high 
school.—Patsy Overturf, Student Council Secre- 
tary, Senior High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 


TIPS ON FILM CARE FOR THE 
PROJECTIONIST AND OPERATORS CLUB 

Care of film is an important duty of every 
teacher who uses motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
filmslides in the classroom. Some Boards of Edu- 
cation naively consider the purchase of films as 
capital outlay and expect them to last almost 
indefinitely. Arranging a regular system of in- 
specting, cleaning, and storing films, therefore, 
becomes a vital necessity. 

Care of films begins with its receipt at the 
school. It should be carefully inspected on re- 
winds. The renting agency or source should be 
notified immediately of any damage found. If 
the film becomes damaged while in the user’s 
possession, it should be repaired if possible, but 
the lending agency should also be notified. 

Humidity and temperature changes affect 
film life. Although a relative humidity of 50% 
and a temperature of 70° F are recommended as 
best for film care, these conditions are not always 
present in schools. Films should be kept away 
from radiators and other heat sources. 

Most educational motion pictures are now va- 
porized before reaching the market. This treat- 
ment keeps the films pliable and reduces the pos- 
sibilities of scratches. Gradually this process is 
being applied to filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. 
Administrators should insist on having the pro- 
cess applied to all films they purchase and to 
those owned by the school. The cost is low. 

Much film damage resulting from projection 
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occurs at the beginning or end of each reel. This 
can be largely eliminated by keeping several feet 
of leader spliced to each end of the film. Dam- 
aged leader can be easily replaced, but replace- 
ment footage is difficult to get. 

The projectionist should be instructed to turn 
off the projection motor as soon as the end of the 
film has been reached, and not allow the film to 
slap-slap on the retake reel. The same rule ap- 
plies when rewinding movies. A splicer should 
be part of the projection equipment. The film 
can be repaired immediately should it become 
broken during projection. Never use scotch or 
adhesive tape for an emergency splice. It may 
be all right to lose a frame or two, but loss of 
the sound track destroys the audio continuity of 
the sound film. 

When oiling the projector, avoid getting any 
of the lubricant on the film track. Oil collects 
dust and dirt which will damage the film and 
scratch the emulsion. Film should be cleaned 
with a solution of carbon tetrachloride or car- 
bona. A film cleaning device may be purchased 
from your photo dealer at little cost. Check the 
functioning of the retake reel at each showing. 
Reels occasionally become bent and _ need 
straightening. Threading and starting the pro- 
jector should always be done on the leader of 
the film. After projection, film should be re- 
turned to the proper can. Film should never 
touch the floor. 

Film strips should be stored in the standard 
small cans and placed in a cabinet. Filmslides 
should be mounted between glass wafers as pro- 
tection against dust, moisture, and finger marks, 
and stored in slide cabinets. 

Successful utilization of films in the class- 
room depends not only on good working pro- 
jectors and equipment, but also on keeping our 
films in proper condition for use.—Harold Hain- 
field, Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


AN EVALUATION OF A 
COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 

Graduation programs and traditions at this 
particular high school have been a point of con- 
siderable controversy among the faculty members 
for several years. One of the points that was 
remedied this year was the tradition that the 
senior class sponsors led the class up the audi- 
torium aisle to the stage. The woman sponsor 
reluctantly decided to have junior class repre- 
sentatives lead the group. This came after much 
criticism. This high school graduated 46 seniors 
last year. The following might be considered the 
more admirable aspects of the program. 

1. The stage was not cluttered up with exces- 
sive flower arrangements. Two tall baskets of 
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flowers were placed at each side of the stage to 
fill in what otherwise would have been a rather 
blank spot; as no chairs were placed behind the 
flowers. 

2. Preceded by junior class escorts, the sen- 
iors marched up the auditorium aisle and onto 
the stage to the traditional ‘““Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” The music was provided by the high 
school band and was very well done. 

3. Musical selections were appropriate to the 
occasion and were well rendered by a selected 
girls’ chorus which had had numerous special 
practices for the occasion. 

4. The programs were printed by the local 
newspaper office. They were without mistakes 
and very neat. 

5. The seniors did not carry programs to the 
stage. They were given their copies following 
the graduation exercises. 

6. White caps and gowns were rented. 

7. When the students received their diplomas, 
they walked according to rows so that there was 
no confusion involved. 

8. The guest speaker for the evening was se- 
lected by the principal and the senior class 
sponsor on the recommendation of several other 
faculty members who had heard him speak pre- 
viously. Usually these speakers are very good. 
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9. The principal introduced the guest speaker. 

10. The class was presented to the board by 
the principal. 

11. The diplomas were in leatherette folders 
which made them easy to pass out. They were 
arranged to coincide with the seating arrange- 
ment. Each student’s name was engraved on the 
cover to further facilitate matters. 

The outstanding failures of the program as I 
see them were: 

1. The student speakers were chosen on schol- 
arship alone and consequently were extremely 
poor speakers despite almost a solid month of 
practice. 

2. The plans were made entirely by the senior 
class sponsor without consulting anyone. 

3. The speeches were written by the senior 
class sponsor on subjects far beyond their grasp 
and as one member of the faculty said “They 
sound like Shakespeare might have _ written 
them.” The topics chosen were on world-wide 
affairs and contained the senior class sponsor’s 
own ideas. 

4. The student speakers were not allowed to 
use a microphone and consequently were very 
hard to hear. The audience complained bitterly 
when the cooling system was turned off for the 
entire time that the three students were deliver- 
ing their addresses. The auditorium became ex- 
ceedingly stuffy. 

5. Each year the local banker donates cor- 
sages for each girl and ties for each boy in the 
graduating class. These corsages are worn on 
the gowns. 

6. The president of the board of education 
always makes a short speech before handing out 
the diplomas. His English is deplorable which 
makes him look very foolish. 

7. The principal makes his annual speech 
which the faculty has heard at every faculty 
meeting, dinner, and assembly program. I think 
any one of us could have repeated it word for 
word. 

8. The senior class president serves as master 
of ceremonies and introduces the student speak- 
ers, the principal, and presents the class gift. 
This year this was not too poorly done as the 
boy had had a great deal of experience in speak- 
ing before people. He also had all the poise 
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needed for such a task.—Vera McCormick, Glen- 
dale Union School, Glendale, Arizona 


PUBLISHING AN ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM PAPER 

Do children like to write? Not all of them. 
But I was pleasantly surprised to find that most 
of my sixth graders reached eagerly for their 
pencils when we tied sentence construction to an 
active project—a class newspaper. 

What formerly had been a routine English 
activity which meets three times per week, has 
now acquired new life and meaning for my stu- 
dents. This is the period when the basic ma- 
terial for our class paper is being written. In 
fact, we have moved this project to the last 
period of the school day; their enthusiasm is such 
that it would otherwise be difficult for them to 
“settle down” to other assignments. 

At each meeting our newspaper work springs 
to life out of the children’s curiosity and imagina- 
tion when the serious business of deciding “what 
to write about” is begun. It is a case of “survival 
of the fittest” as they vie with each other in their 
attempts to be the “idea-man” behind our next 
issue’s “feature story.” 

That children are often better informed about 
current events in their community than we would 
expect is borne out as they suggest topics rang- 
ing from the expose of the prominent citizen who 
proved to be a drug addict, to the birth of quin- 
tuplet kittens in the neighborhood. However, 
most students exhibit surprising insight into 
what constitutes appropriate subject matter for 
our type of publication, and since we let the 
“majority rule,” appropriate subjects invariably 
evolve. 

In most instances individual “reporters” for 
each type of story are recruited by class volun- 
teers. Some of my most timid pupils have seized 
upon this inconspicuous method to express them- 
selves through writing, about subjects which are 
of interest to them. “Cooperation and self-gov- 
ernment” is stimulated by this type of activity. 
The honor of “being on the staff” is conferred by 
a class “election.” The pupil who is elected 
Editor receives all articles from the reporters, 
and he (or she) works with the rest of the staff 
to prepare the paper’s format. 


Yoo” TEACHERS! 
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Since our principal is highly pleased with the 
type of work the students are doing, he is only 
too happy to furnish the supplies. My contribu- 
tion is to cut the stencils. The paper is mimeo- 
graphed and distributed every six weeks. It 
covers a variety of student activities, class proj- 
ects, athletic events, and human interest stories, 
to list only a few of the topics covered. We al- 
ways have at least one “surprise feature,” such 
as results of a class Who’s Who contest or other 
surprise announcements. We have found that the 
personal column is the greatest friendship-maker 
of the paper, since children, even more than 
adults, are thrilled to see their names in print. 

Does all of this have actual educational 
value? Emphatically yes! Since there is no other 
school publication in our building, this is the first 
contact the pupils have with this type of ac- 
tivity. Sentence structure, capitalization, word 
usage, and other English work all take on new 
importance as we work on our new project. 

I believe, that for some students, this is a 
beginning of work they may some day choose as 
their vocation. One of the chief benefits is moti- 
vation of the students to be more objective in 
their consideration of current events and people. 
They are rewarded for their literary efforts by 
seeing their work in print. My records show that 
the students made fewer mistakes and did more 
original work when the paper was held out as a 
reward. 

Our newspaper work has been fun, and has 
enriched the schoolwork of the students who 
have worked with it. For some it has even 
opened a new field, and for all it has created an 
awareness of the great value of clear, verbal ex- 
pression in carrying out the work of the world 
which lies ahead. Perhaps the lesson learned 
from some of their experiences will be remem- 
bered long after the correct rules for the dia- 
gramming of sentences has been forgotten.— 
Mrs. Louise B. Gibbs, Sixth Grade Teacher, 
Trenton Avenue School, Paterson, New Jersey 


TYPICAL CONSTITUTION OF 
GIRL’S PEP CLUB 


Article |. Name. 
The name of this organization shall be Pirate Peppers. 
Article Il. Membership. 
Section ] 
There shall be 15 Seniors, 
and 15 Freshmen. 
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Section 2. Tenure of Membership 

After a girl has completed the requirements for mem- 
bership, she will remain a member of the pep club as long as 
she is a student in St. Charles High School or until a girl 
has accumulated six demerits. A girl with six demerits will 
be barred from becoming a member of the pep club again 
Section 3. Prospective Members. 

Prospective members may start qualifying for member- 
ship in the spring preceding the initiation the following 
September. Her first step will be securing a signed applica- 
tion for membership which may be obtained from the spon- 


sors. 
Article 1H. 


Section | 
The first eight items will be permanent requirements for 
membership, but item 9 and 10 may be changed from year 
to year by the Membership Committee. Item 9 and 10 are 
to be added in fun and should be accepted as fun by the 
prospective member. The first five are required, the remain- 
ing three may he picked from the last five. Eight will be 
required altogether. 
1. “M” grade average. 

Know the school song, ‘Faithful and Truehearted.” 

Pass a test on the Pirate Pepper Constitution. 

Make application for membership and application 

must be signed by two faculty members other than 

sponsors of the club. Blanks will be provided by 

the club. 

Attendance to school 

fairly regular. 

Sell three football tickets before the first home 

game. 

Five-hundred word theme on “My Idea of Good 

Sportsmanship.’’ Must be written in ink or typed. 

Make up two yells 


Requirements for Membership. 


the previous year must be 


10. 

Section 2. 
D. O. students or girls who work after school will be 

barred from membership 
Section 3 

There shall be a Membership Committee of five girls 
This committee will rate the membership requirements and 
those with the best gracles on the materials handed in to the 
committee will become members and the number of new 
members will depend upon the number needed to fill the 
quota. The first Membership Committee will consist of the 
present Constitution Committee; hereafter it will be ap- 
pointed by the president. 


Article 1V. Organization. 
Section 1 

Girls must be members of the club one year prior to 
election to an office 
Section 2. 

The president shall appoint a nomination committee who 
shall prepare a slate for each of the following offices: 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The vice-president 
must be a Junior and she will succeed to the office of presi- 
dent her senior year. The president for 1951-52 shall be 
elected in May of 1951; hereafter the above procedure shal! 
be followed. 

Section 3. Duties of Officers 

The president shali preside over the meetings and ap- 
point committees 

The vice-president shall preside over the meeting in the 
absence of the president and shall succeed to the office of 
the president the following year. 

The secretary shall keep minutes of the meetings, take 
roll call, keep accurate record of the demerits 

The treasurer shall collect dues, and keep financial 
records. 

Section 4. Committees. 

There shall be the following committees composed of 
five girls each: membership committee, nominating com- 
mittee, and an assembly committee. These shall be ap- 
pointed by the president and changed whenever the presi- 
dent deems best 

There should be a song leader whenever the club is 
lucky enough to have someone who can act in that capacity 


Article V. Meetings. 
The club shall hold a meeting every second and fourth 
Tuesday of each school month at 3:30. 
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Article Vi. Uniform. 

Section | 

The uniform of a Pirate Pepper shall consist of a navy 
skirt (not black), a white blouse, a navy sweater, a pep club 
emblem, and a white beanie cap No substitutes for any 
of the above, or a demerit—two demerits if boy’s letter 
sweater is worn as a substitute 
Section 2 

A blue and white letter shall be worn during the first 
year of membership; during the second year, a stripe and 
an emblem; during the third year, two stripes and an em- 
blem; and during the fourth year of membership, three 
stripes and an emblem shall be worn 
Section 3 Awarding of Stripes 

The club shall award stripes to the girls in the following 
manner: Girls with no demerits will receive a stripe and the 
award will be made near the end of their first year of serv- 
ice. Girls with demerits will be awarded the stripe in Sep- 
tember providing she is still a member in good standing 

No award will be given to a senior at the end of her 
senior year. She has completed her last year of service and 
the stripe is awarded prior to the year of service it denotes 

Article Vil. Duties of Members—Demerit System. 
Section | 

1 Members shall attend all scheduled meetings. (One 
demerit for absence unless excused by the president 
for illness.) 
Attend and take part in Pep Assemblies. (One 
demerit penalty for absence 
Near full club uniform on day of game and also 
to the game One demerit penalty for each fail 
ure. Two demerits for boy’s letter sweater worn as 
substitute 
Attend games and sit in a group 
penalty 
Serve on assigned committees 
ty 


(One demerit 


(One demerit penal 


Article VIII. Initiation. 
Section | 
New members shall be known as “Green Peppers” until 
they become Pirate Peppers 
Section 2 
A "Green Pepper’ shall wear a green pepper around her 
neck for a week 
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Section 3. 

“Little Peppers’ or ‘’Green Peppers” (initiates) will be 
assigned to a “Big Pepper’ (member) for a week. “‘Little 
Pepper” will have to serve ‘Big Pepper’ as long as it is 
within reason and bounds of school rules and regulations 
“Big Pepper’ will, in turn, acquaint “Little Pepper’’ with 
rules and regulations of the club 

Article IX. Funds. 
Section 1. Dues. 

Dues of fifty cents (50c) shall be collected at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. If dues have not been 
collected by April, there will be one demerit given to the 
member who has not paid her dues. (Two demerits, if she 
does not pay dues at all.) 

Section 2. Annual Bake Sale 

There shall be an annual bake sale. (One demerit 
penalty for non-contribution.) Contribution should be cake, 
etc., that can be sold for more than one dollar. 

Section 3. 
The club shall have concessions for raising funds. 
Article X. Annual Spring Party. 

The club shall have an annual party during the second 
semester. There shall be play nights in the gym at any 
time it is voted upon by members. 

Article X1. Elimination of Members. 
Section 1. 

A girl will be dropped from club membership when she 
has acquired a total of six (6) demerits. 
Section 2 

Members shall be dropped for conduct unbecoming a 
member of Pirate Peppers (expulsion from school, etc.) by 
decision of Executive Committee and Sponsors 
Section 3. 

Girls may take as many as five demerits during the year 
for whatever they deem necessary. The five demerits will be 
erased at the end of the year and the girl begins the follow- 
ing year with zero demerits. With the accumulation of the 
sixth demerit, the girl is dropped from the club with no pos- 
sibility of regaining membership. 

Article XII. Ratification of Constitution. 


Section } 

Tnis Constitution shall be declared in effect when it has 
been ratified by the majority of the members of the club. 
Article XIII. Amendments. 

Amendments shall be proposed by two-thirds (2/3) vote 
of the members of the club.—Frances Story and Clara Regan, 
Sponsors, St. Charles Junior-Seniar High School, St. Charles, 
Missouri 
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Could Be 

At the baseball game the boss entered the 
stadium, sat down behind the office boy, and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“So this is your uncle’s funeral?” 
manded of the startled youth. 

“Looks like it,” the quick-witted youngster 
replied. ‘“He’s the umpire down there.”’—Ex. 


he de, 


And then-there was the Scotchman who held 
the fan still and wiggled his head from side to 
side to keep the fan from wearing out.—Ex. 
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What they are saying about 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


National Secondary-School Faculty Journal 


“Have I told you lately that CH seems by 
far the most intelligently written and ediied 
educational magazine? You do a whale of 
a literate job.”—Laurence B. Johnson, Edi- 
tor, New Jersey Educational Review. 


“I consider CH my best educational magazine. I 
take about 30, but most of them have little lo 
interest me. Too scholarly, or too conservative, 
or too amateurishly done, etc. But I anticipate 
and read CH as I anticipate and read Reader's 
Digest, Coronet, and a few other popular maga- 
zines.’—Dr. Harry C. McKown, Editor, School 
Activities. 


“I know of no other educational journal 
that offers such a wealth of information in 
such digestible and entertaining form.”— 
Merton C. Bromley, Guidance Director, 
Cazenovia, N.Y., Central School. 


“CH is a leader in giving practical sec- 
ondary-school information.”—Paul Klinge, 
Howe High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“CH articles usually touch upon the most vital 
and human school problems.”—Mrs. E. M. Chi- 
sum, Dean, Washington High School, Dallas, Tex. 


“I like the way CH writers let go with 
pointed expression, also with irony and 
satire. CH is a lively journal.’—Paul 
Fatout, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


“CH is foremost in its field, and is not hide- 
bound by tradition or theory.”—Lorine D. 
Hyer, Irvington, N.J., High School. 








Would you like a sample copy? 


The best thing for you to do, of course, is to rush $4.00 for a 
year’s subscription right now. The next best is to jot “Please 
send a sample copy of CH” on a posteard and mail it to us. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


“At least 75% of our high school faculty read 
CH, and thoroughly enjoy it.’-—L. T. Johnson, 
Supt., Bloomfield, Nebr. 


“We pattern a great deal of our thinking 
and activities from CH. This magnificent 
journal is truly a bible for all junior and 
senior high schools.”—Neal V. Musmanno, 
Prin., Stowe, Jr.-Sr. High School, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


“Of the 7 educational journals to which we 
subscribe, CH is the most frequently quoted 
in general conversation and discussions.”— 
W. H. Stokes, Jr., Supt., Inverness, Miss., 
Consolidated School. 


“Way CH continue to print the kind of articles 
it does! Certain students here have been con- 
vinced, by the vigorous, vital articles that teachers 
contribute to CH, that all teachers are not stuffed 
shirts or dehydrated old maids.”’—Bearnice Skeen, 
Supv., College of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


“CH is one of the few journals that present 
both sides of educational controversies in a 
fair and stimulating manner.”—W. D. Sieg- 
fried, South Kortright, N.Y., Central School. 


“CH is the most practical of all the educa- 
tional journals to which I subscribe.”— 
Fountie N. Williams, Prin., Broadway Jun- 
ior High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“CH airing of the pros and cons of high-school 
teaching is inspiration.”—G. H. Smith, Marengo, 


Iil., High School. 
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